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Recent Popes and Our Order 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
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The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. 
Building is well equinved for educational work. 


Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 
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Sister Superior 


“Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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TAFEL ELECTRIC CO. 


Incorporated 
Electrical and Mill Supplies 


Agents for Westinghouse Refrigerators, Appli- 
ances, Apparatus and Mazda Lamps 
Complete stock of Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Hose 
and Paint Spraying Equipment 


Wholesale only 


Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 














PLUMBERS SUPPLY CO. 
Incorporated 


Jobbers of 


THE BEST IN PLUMBING 
KOHLER of KOHLER and OTHER QUALITY 
FIXTURES 
Sold through all Responsible and Licensed 
Plumbing Contractors 
“IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD PLUMBING” 
1000 EAST MAIN STREET LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BRANCHES: 
609 Penna St. 610 East Third St. 2015 Martindale Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. 








From A Friend 





ZIEMER FUNERAL HOME 
PHONE 2-4631 819 FIRST AVENUE 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











We Specialize in Service 


The 
Bedford-Nugent Company 


Producers of 
Washed Sand and Gravel 


Plants: 
Evansville, Ind. Majors, Ky. 
Rockport, Ind. Shawneetown, IIl. 


Phone 5167 


General Offices: 
Evansville, Ind. 








LANE COMPANY, Dept. 17: PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 

















Magnolia Meat Products 
**Deliciously Different’’ 


EMMART PACKING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











F REE 2 Catholiz 


Send your name address ; 
we will mail this C2 mod- 
eled St. Theresa Little Flower 
Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 
finish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Inc. Dep. H-96 
(Established in 1907) Providence, R. I. 














MOLLY GAVIN'S OWN COOK BOOK 


The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 
3000 


Hints and Recipes 
old and new 


Makes an ideal gift. It is bound 
in a white washable cover. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





ORDER BLANK 


The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Please send me postpaid tt—‘zis—™S 
orcecences Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 



































1 year $3.00 
2 years 5.00 


WF Subscribe for The Grail F ee 


7 [eon 3... for ( . ) year subscription to 
THE GRAIL. I will be grateful to the Students for 
| their prayers in my behalf. 


Help us to help the Poor Students studying at St. | Name 


Meinrad for the Holy Priesthood. 


THE GRAIL 
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Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previous- 
ly acknowledged: $3860.22. Total: $3860.22. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3488.90. C. N. & C. D., 
Ind., $30. Total: $3518.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3404.96. K. A. R., Ala., 
$4. Total: $3408.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
acknowledged: $3117.79. Total: $3117.79. 


The above Scholarships are the voluntary 
donations of our subscribers. When com- 
pleted each Scholarship will give a 12 year 
course free to some poor boy studying for 
the Holy Priesthood? Can you lend your 
assistance? 





Grail Building Fund 


California: Mrs. A. D., $1; 
Mr. & Mrs. S. G., $1. 


Michigan: 


Any donations towards a heavy debt 
incurred on this building will be’ greatly 
appreciated. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











Write Today for 


Father Heumann’s 


Health Book 







You need this 
marvelous 136 pages 
big book 200 ittustrations 


ing ailments as those listed below, and contains information 
on health not generally known to the public. You will find 
answers to h of questions regarding the human body. 


Mail your name and 

200,000 testimonial letters tell how sufferers have found 
relief; a mass of evidence what this noted Catholic Priest, 
Father Heumann, did for mankind. You will find 


THIS BOOK INDISPENSABLE 
in caring for the sick in your home. 


L. Heumann & Co., 34 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. Dept. 30CHb 
Please send free of charge Father Heumann’s Health Book. 





Addr 
Print your Name plainly, check disorder of which you suffer. 
(] Nervous Disorders [] Gall & Liver () Anemia, Chiorosis 
{] Stomach & Bowel [] Hardening of the (] Colds & Coughs 
Disorders Arteries (] Asthma 
() Constipation (] Bladder & Kidney [] Skin Troubles 
if your ailment is not mentioned, state same: 
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THE GRAIL, a national, ponies Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
ublished by the Benedictine Fathers at 
Bt. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Where Others First Trod 


With this issue of THE GRAIL our magazine 
passes into new editorial hands. Father Bene- 
dict Brown has been relieved of his laborious 
task, a task he has carried on single-handed 
since the very beginning of THE GRAIL. 

It is not with a sense of “doing the decent 
thing” that we humbly pay tribute to Father 
Benedict at this turn of affairs brought about 
by religious obedience. Faced with the reality 
of a work which we previously looked upon 
more in the abstract, we are now forced to a 
comprehension of what he has done; and it 
would be only an evidence of extreme thought- 
lessness on our part to fail to understand that 
where our pioneers have first trod, the walking 
is easier for their successors. 

Only those who have ventured into publish- 
ing a Catholic periodical can fully grasp the 
magnitude of first launching a magazine on its 
way, of making it gain in appeal both by its 
reading matter and by its appearance, of main- 
taining and increasing a following both of read- 
ers and*of contributors. Father Benedict has 
done more than this. Gifted with a practical 
sense of composition, he has done things in the 
make-up of THE GRAIL which were original and 
have since found imitators. And in Catholic 
editorial circles his delightful personality has 
made him numerous friends who recently hon- 
ored him with a place on the Board of Directors 
of the Catholic Press Association. 

And now he leaves THE GRAIL in excellent 
standing; he leaves with honor; he leaves with 
the gratifying sense of huge labor done for the 


cause of God and His Church. His numerous 
friends will not forget him, nor shall we who 
are to carry on his work. And if God grants 
us any success, we shall always be conscious 
of the debt we owe him who first trod the path 
before us. 


“There Was a (Man’’ 


On the eve of March 21, Feast of St. 
Benedict, the monastic community will gather 
to open the celebration of that dear Feast with 
the singing of first Vespers. The liturgy of the 
Church is everywhere beautiful because artis- 
tic; by deft touches of real art she contrives 
in the Office to picture to her children person- 
alities and episodes so forcefully as to leave an 
impression both lasting and satisfying. 


To me such a stroke is made in the very first 
words intoned in the Office of St. Benedict, 
“Fuit vir, There was a man.” For if there is 
one characteristic that stands out in the life of 
this great Patriarch, it is his manly strength. 
His deeds were deeds of the strong; his words 
and example drew mightily; and the institute 
that he left has withstood all the storm and 
stress of many centuries, for it is well com- 
pacted and firm and has no place for those weak 
of will and vacillating in purpose. 

But let us not get a wrong idea of this 
strength of St. Benedict. For strength such as 
his one needs not a powerful body. The power 
of will and dauntlessness of purpose which the 
Saints displayed were usually all the more 
striking, because they were manifested in 
bodies weakened by fasts and great labors and 
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the physical infirmities by which God tried 
them. 


And in this strength there is no ruthlessness 
nor harshness; rather constant mercy and 
gentleness. Indeed it is in this unusual com- 
bination that we find wherein they come closest 
to God, Who is preeminently merciful because 
He is all-powerful. 

Gentleness in power is the secret of greatness. 
Have you power over others? Then study your- 
self according to this norm and you can see im- 
mediately whether you have greatness of soul. 
No matter how few or how many we are called 
upon to rule either permanently or for a short 
time: if we are capricious and arbitrary, if 
we are irritable and harsh, if we let dislike or 
prejudice guide us, if we are tyrannical and 
ruthless, then we are small indeed and unfit 
to bear rule over the lowliest of our fellowmen, 
because we cannot curb our power into the 
ways of gentleness and mercy. 


Only from Death 


To most of us the joy of living becomes keen- 
est with the coming of spring. Like children 
we survey with shining eyes and freshening 
zest this annual resurrection of nature which 
has lain in the frigid grip of winter for so many 
months. Little wonder that at this time most 
of our would-be poets feel in themselves a new 
surge of delightful emotions which demand ex- 
pression on the written page. 


Who is so blind as to miss in his life the les- 
son of this great contradiction? Each year na- 
ture portrays it strikingly; each year holy 
Church lives it anew in her liturgy; each year 
the children of God practice the unchanging 
precept daily. For it is a lesson we must learn 
from the stern necessity of fallen nature and 
the sweet hope of redeeming grace: we must 
die in order to live. 


Spring is gentle warmth, delicate color, fresh 
beauty, because spring is new life. And it is 
new life in all its glory, strangely enough, be- 
cause it is life that rises from death, the death 
of winter. Sublime picture of that other 
Resurrection, itself infinitely more sublime, 
that we celebrate now—the glorious new life to 
which the Body of Christ, beaten, bruised, and 
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bled to death, now rises, forevermore to live 
and to rejoice. 

So in the season of Lent Mother Church leads 
her children into the valley of death as on the 
only path to resurrection; of death to sin and 
carnal indulgence, so that their souls may rise 
to the renewed life and glory of grace and 
divine union. Only thus can we live fully and 
happily; only thus can we realize our grand 
destiny. Lent should impress us by the inner 
rewards of penance with the truth that ought 
always to be in our hearts: “Unless the grain 
of wheat, falling into the ground die, itself re- 
maineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth 


much fruit.” HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 


Mar. 3—St. Anselm was at one time Duke of Fruili 
in Italy. He left all, however, and labored to build up 
monastic life, founding several, principally among them 
being the abbey of Nonantula, where he labored with 
his own hands clearing the land for the erection of the 
buildings. Having been unjustiy banished, he spent 
several years at Monte Cassino. Returned to his abbey, 
he died in 803. 

Mar. 4—St. Peter, abbot at Cava in Italy and later 
Bishop, first met resistance on the part of his monks; 
later, however, succeeded in introducing a widespread 
reform in this as in other abbeys. He died in 1118 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Mar. 6—BI. Theodore, third abbot of the monastery 
at the Lateran in Rome, induced St. Faustus to write 
the life of St. Maurus. Abbot Theodore died in 629. 

Mar. 9—St. Frances of Rome, widow and foundress 
of the Oblates with the Rule of St. Benedict. Of noble 
rank, she married at the wish of her parents and lived 
an edifying life. She gathered several pious ladies 
together to live under the direction of the nuns of 
Oliveto. After the death of her husband, Frances 
joined this community and became its superior. She 
died in 1440 and was canonized by Pope Paul V. 

Mar. 11—St. Vincent, abbot of St. Claudius in Spain, 
defended the true faith against the heretic Visigoths, 
was arrested by the king, tortured, and finally executed 
at the gates of his monastery in 584. 

Mar. 12—St. Gregory the Great, Pope and one of the 
four great Doctors of the West. He shines brightly 
throughout the universal Church as Pontiff, writer, 
apostolic missionary (brought about the conversion of 
England), liturgist, but above all for his eminent vir- 
tues. He it was who first wrote the most authentic life 
of St. Benedict and the beginnings of our Order. He 
died in 604. 

Mar. 15—St. Raymond, founder and abbot of Fitero 
in Spain, organized an order of Catholic knights to 
fight against the Moors. He died in 1163. 

(Continwed on page 343) 
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~Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XVII—A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE 


OR the fifth time Clara took up the re- 

ceiver and gave Myra’s number, but 
though she could hear the buzz of the bell, there 
was no answer. 


“Well, she must have gone to town, or to the 
Shane’s,” concluded Clara. But hardly had she 
uttered this thought, but her own phone rang. 

“Hello?” 

“This is Mrs. Shane. 
house?” 

“No. I thought perhaps she was at yours.” 

“No, she isn’t here, and I’ve tried to get her 
several times by phone, but she doesn’t an- 
swer.” 

“Same here. 
too.” 

“Oh, well, it’s nothing important. Guess she 
went off to the store or somewhere. [I'll call 
later.” 

Clara became engrossed in her work, and 
Clarine woke up, and then she had plenty to do; 
so she quite forgot about Myra until three of 
the afternoon. Then she wondered if the girl 
had come home yet; it seemed strange that she 
had no word from her, as Myra either came 
over or phoned one or more times a day, and 
if she meant to go somewhere, she generally 
told Clara about it. So Clara tried again to get 
the number; the same buzz told her that no 
one was at home. So, unable to bear the sus- 
pense longer, she crossed the road and went to 
the side door. It stood partly ajar, so she en- 
tered, calling “Myra! Are you here?” But 
there was no response, and a sudden premoni- 
tion of evil came over Clara as she ran through 
the empty rooms on both floors. Myra was 
nowhere to be found. 


“How strange!” said Clara to herself, ex- 
amining the door. The key was in the lock. 
“Surely she wouldn’t have gone off without 
locking the door.” Then Clara thought of look- 
ing in the rear yard and in the barn; perhaps 
the girl was there, feeding her pets. But no; 
she was not there. Rushing back into the 


Is Myra over at your 


I called her a number of times 


house, Clara took up the receiver and called 
Mrs. Shane. 

“Hello? Mrs. Shane, have you heard from 
Myra yet?” 

“No, Clara, I haven’t.” 

“Well, neither have I, and I’ve just been 
through her house—I’m here phoning in her 
kitchen. The door was partly open, but she 
isn’t anywhere. What do you make of it?” 

“That’s strange. I can’t imagine what it 
means. Don’t you think we might phone, the 
stores in town, and Father Mendel, to see if 
she’s been there?” 

“We'll have to do something. I haven’t seen 
her all day. I’m beginning to be frightened.” 

“Oh, there can’t be anything wrong. We’re 
sure to find her, or she’ll be home before long. 
But you might phone around, if you have time, 
and then let me know.” 

Clara did so. She phoned everyone in Mar- 
shall and Greentree whom she knew, but no one 
had seen or heard from Myra. Then she became 
genuinely alarmed. She phoned Mrs. Shane 
again, and before long that lady, her husband, 
and Roy came rushing down the road in their 
car. Clara was in tears when they came to her 
door. They all went through Myra’s house once 
again, to see that she might not be lying uncon- 
scious or ill in some unexpected corner, but no 
one was there. Nothing was disturbed, and 
her bed had not been slept in. Everything was 
in perfect order, just as she had left it the day 
before. Suddenly Roy remembered. 

“Wait a minute! Last night when I took her 
home, we saw a strange automobile standing in 
front of this house. We wondered who it could 
be, but before we came very close, it suddenly 
started up and raced down the road. I was a 
little wary, and went in with her. We looked 
all around the house, but no one had tried to 
break in. I stayed a few minutes more, talk- 
ing, and then she said she wasn’t afraid and 
that I might go; so I went. But I can’t help 
thinking that that machine had something to do 
with her absence. What if—say, folks, you 
don’t suppose she might have been kidnapped ?” 
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At first everyone’s eyes opened wide with 
fright, as this new thought suggested itself. 
Then Mr. Shane shook his head. 

“T believe we’re making a mountain out of a 
molehill. Myra’s probably gone to see someone 
we don’t know about, or she’s busy on some 
important matter. I predict that she’ll be home 
before dark.” 

“But the door was open about a foot when 
I came over. I can’t imagine Myra forgetting 
to lock her door. She’s the most careful, dili- 
gent person I know of,” insisted Clara. 

“Let’s look around a bit,” suggested Roy. 
“Maybe we'll find some clues.” He began mi- 
nutely examining the kitchen. “Everything’s in 
order here—hello! Here’s her hand bag, on the 
kitchen cabinet; it’s wide open, and it’s emp- 
ty.” But Clara shook her head. 

“That doesn’t mean anything,” she said. “She 
has two or three handbags, and she may have 
changed to another one.” 


“But look,” interposed Mrs. Shane. ‘“Here’s 
her prayer book, rosary, a couple of clean hand- 
kerchiefs, her key ring, some postage stamps 
and the cardboard case for her bank book on 
top of the refrigerator, and they look as if they 
were hastily thrown up there.” 

“Let me see,” replied Roy, taking the bank- 
book case. “This looks funny. It looks as if 
she left in a hurry.” 

“Yes; as if she were hastily called away by 
someone,” supplemented Mr. Shane. 

“In such a hurry that she didn’t have time 
to tell me where she was going, and forgot to 
lock her door,” finished Clara, gathering up the 
articles and placing them neatly on the cabinet 
beside the hand bag. 

“Wait a minute! Maybe we'd better put 
these things back up there just as they were, 
in case we have to call in detectives or some- 
thing. They’d want to see everything just as 
it was.” 

“You’re right, Roy,” assented Clara, replac- 
ing the articles just as she found them. But 
Mr. Shane decried all of it. 

“Och! I think we’re losing our heads, all of 


us, talking about detectives and everything,” 
he protested. “If Myra should come home now, 
she’d probably be frightened to death to find us 
in here; either that, or she’ll be hoppin’ mad to 
find us walkin’ around here and makin’ free 
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with her house while she’s gone. I suggest that 
we lock the door and go over to Clara’s to wait. 
Roy and I can sit at the front windows and 
watch.” 

“Yes, that might be best, after all,” returned 
Mrs. Shane. ; 

“But, I’d like to examine everything minute- 
ly from room to room, sir, if you don’t mind,” 
begged Roy. “Then we can do as you say.” 

“Go ahead, then. See what you can find.” 


“Look! Here’s her hat on this bed,” called 
Roy from the tiny bedroom just off the kitchen. 
They all filed into see. There indeed lay the hat 
Myra had worn the day before to church in the 
morning, and to the reception in the afternoon. 

“But maybe she wore a different hat,” of- 
fered Mrs. Shane. 

“Wait,” interposed Clara. “I know where 
she keeps all her hats, and I know every one 
she owns. I'll see if they are in here.” She 
opened a closet and lifted the lids of several 
cardboard hatboxes which were stacked neatly, 
one on the other, on the floor. “No! Her hats 
are all here. Wherever she went, she must 
have gone without a hat.” 


“Then she’s probably in town somewhere,” 
concluded Mr. Shane. “She often visits some 
of the poor people on the slum side of the 
tracks, doesn’t she? She might have been called 
to someone who was very ill, and was unable to 
get away until now.” 

“But she would have come to tell me,” pro- 
tested Clara. “She never goes anywhere with- 
out first calling me up or stopping in for a 
moment. Absolutely never!” 

“That is queer,” mused Mrs. Shane. “But 
perhaps she was called in a hurry and didn’t 
bother to tell you, Clara, thinking she would be 
back shortly ?” 

“She could have phoned some time during 
the day, couldn’t she?” 

“Perhaps not. If it was in one of the huts in 
Shacktown, as they call it, they wouldn’t have 
any phone, and the patient might have been 
too ill to leave.” Clara sighed and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Well, all I can say is, it’s a mystery to me.” 
Meanwhile, Roy had been examining the floor. 

“Look! Clods of mud on Myra’s immaculate 
floor! You never saw any mud like that on this 
floor before.” 
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“You’re right. And it’s scraped as if there 
was a scuffle of some kind,” put in Mr. Shane. 

“The foosteps lead from the porch, and the 
porch is full of mud too, and the steps, and the 
walk,” continued Roy, following the footprints 
out to the front gate. There he examined the 
soft mud of the road, and found a lot of mud- 
dled footsteps close to the board walk and lead- 
ing out to tire tracks. The group had excitedly 
followed him out. 

“This looks bad!” remarked Roy, beginning 
now to be really alarmed. “From the amount 
of mud and the number of footsteps, I should 
judge there were at least three of them.” 

“Sure you and Myra didn’t bring in some of 
it last night when you came home?” asked Mr. 
Shane. 

“Not a speck. I drove my car close to the 
board walk, and we stepped right onto it with- 
out muddying our shoes. There! You can see 
my tire tracks. See? They correspond with the 
tread on our tires. Right here they are almost 
obliterated by these big footsteps. They were 
made by men’s shoes all right.” 


“IT know! It’s as plain as day to me now!” 
cried Clara half hysterically. “She’s been kid- 
napped! That’s what’s happened! That car 
you saw standing here last night was the kid- 
napper’s car, and when they saw your car com- 
ing and slowing down, they were frightened 
and ran away. But they came back after 
awhile.” 

“But why would they want to kidnap her? 
She never hurt anybody,” speculated Mrs. 
Shane. 

“Why! for her money, Mother!’ replied 
her husband. “There’s been a kidnapping wave 
passing over the whole country. You know that. 
I’ve been reading about it to you.” 

“But who could know about her coming into 
a fortune? I mean outside criminals? The 
townspeople all know it, of course, but crim- 
inals mostly live in the large cities.” Clara 
meantime had been thinking hard. Now she 
suddenly placed her hand on Mrs. Shane’s arm. 

“Let me think. You were with her, Mrs. 
Shane, when the will was read. Did it mention 
any relatives?” It was Mrs. Shane’s turn to 
concentrate. 

“Come to think of it, the will did mention a 
nephew whom she cut off with a dollar.” 
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“Hm! That gives us something to work on,” 
commented Mr. Shane. “Wonder if it could 
have been this nephew? Did Mrs. Tranon ever 
speak of her relatives?” 

“Only of her husband. She never mentioned 
anyone else,” replied Clara. “Oh! what shall 
we do?” 

“Well, it looks pretty bad. I suggest that we 
get the police on the case right away,” was Mr. 
Shane’s decision. He turned to go back into the 
house, followed by all except Clara. 

“Excuse me, folks, I think I hear the baby 
crying. Come over to the house after you have 
phoned.” 

Fifteen minutes later, a car full of plain 
clothes men and uniformed police came from 
the county seat, fifteen miles away. They exam- 
ined the house, the position of the handbag and 
its contents, but most of all, the footprints. 
They spent much time outside, trying to trace 
the course of the kidnappers’ car along the 
muddy road, among the many ruts made there, 
and succeeded in following it to the paved high- 
way, where, of course, it was lost. 

Meanwhile, Roy, still looking for clues, came 
upon a man’s handkerchief behind a chair 
against the wall. It bore a laundry mark on its 
hem—“J. T.—4633,” all crumpled into a ball, 
and with the odor of ether clinging to it. 

“Well, this proves matters beyond a doubt,” 
he said to Mr. Shane. They turned it over to 
the police, who immediately had the laundry 
mark photographed and broadcast to the police 
in other cities, who in turn sent copies of it to 
all the laundries in their vicinity. Two of the 
plain clothes men went to the bank at Marshall 
too, and, displaying their badges, presented the 
bankbook case to the paying teller, inquiring 
whether anyone had been in to draw money 
from Myra’s account that day. 

“Yes sir, there was,” replied the teller, tak- 
ing the case and examining it. ‘Where did you 
find this case?” 

“It was lying in Miss Curtis’ kitchen with a 
number of things which had been dumped out 
of her handbag. You say there was somebody 
here. What did he want?” 

“He had the bank book and a paper on which 
Miss Curtis was supposed to have written a 
sort of power-of-attorney. It was her hand- 
writing all right, but I thought it was queer 
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that, living so near, she should send this man to 
draw so large a sum.” 

“How much did he want to draw?” 

“Well, Miss Curtis does not keep the whole 
of her fortune in our bank. She keeps around 
$25,000 with us, and the rest is divided between 
two or three large banks.” 

“And where are these located ?” 

“One is in Springfield, one in Indianapolis, 
and another in Cleveland. Well, as I was say- 
ing, he tried to draw all the money, but I took 
the matter to our president, and he refused to 
give the money, saying that Miss Curtis would 
have to come herself, and besides, she would 
have to give notice several days ahead, before 
she could have so large a sum.” 

“And the bank book?” 

“Our president refused to give it back, say- 
ing that the man would have to be identified 
first. You see, we felt that something wasn’t 
right. We know Miss Curtis well, and have 
known her since she was a little girl; so when 
the fellow represented himself as her cousin, 
Mr. Grosbead, our president, knew at once that 
he was lying. You see, Mr. Grosbeak knew her 
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father and mother well, and knew, too, what 
relatives they had.” The detective nodded. 

“I must commend your circumspection. Now, 
can you describe this man to me?” 

“He was tall and lanky, with sandy hair, and 
pretty sunburned. He wore a tan suit and 
straw hat, and tan shoes, and the thing I no- 
ticed most when he walked out was his big feet. 
Boy! he must have been wearing about a 14 or 
16 shoe!” : 

“Well, that’s a good clue. But you should 
have held the man by some ruse, and phoned 
for the police.” 

“T’d thought of that, but Mr. Grosbeak was 
afraid of offending Miss Curtis, you see—just 
in case she really did send him.” 

“T see! Well, I’m glad he didn’t get any of 
the money. Now, if we can only trace up the 
fellows before they can force her to get the 
money from the other banks. Let me see! 
Where is your phone? The best thing I can do 
is, to get these banks on the phone and warn 
them not to pay out any money unless Miss 
Curtis comes in person.” 

(To be continued) 


and the Benedictine 


Order 


HE following account of the four last 

Popes and the Order of St. Benedict, 
which we take from the Thanet Catholic Re- 
view, published quarterly by the Monastery 
Press, Ramsgate, England, is an address that 
was delivered in August, 1932, to the Ramsgate 
community by the Most Rev. Fidelis de 
Stotzingen, Abbot Primate of the Benedictine 
Order. 


It is forty years in October since I first went 
to Rome and was thus able, if I may say so, to 
begin my personal acquaintance with four suc- 
cessive Popes. I think there has been no other 
period in the history of the Church in which 
four-such Popes have succeeded one another. 
Each one had a special mission for his time and 
fulfilled that mission in a glorious way. In 
years to come the history of the period will be 
put in writing: it is our privilege to live in it: 


we see and realize what they do for the good 
of mankind. 

Leo XIII was Pope when I first came to 
Rome. It may be, that in years to come, Leo 
XIII will be called the seer of our times. In 
his encyclicals we have a clear exposition of the 
many problems by which the world is troubled 
to-day. Sometimes, like a prophet, he foresaw 
the difficulties of the future; and if the advice 
he gave and the principles he laid down had 
been more faithfully followed, the human race 
would not be in such great difficulties to-day. 

But, of course, for us sons of St. Benedict the 
pontificate of Leo XIII has a special impor- 
tance. When he came to the See of St. Peter 
the state of our Order was very different from 
what it is to-day. After the French Revolution 
and during the period of the Napoleonic wars, 
many hundreds of monks passed away and 
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many houses were suppressed, so that the Or- 
der was at a very low ebb. In the middle of 
the last century it began a new life, but I think 
that in 1808 there were not more than two 
thousand Benedictines in the whole world. 
Many thought that the time had come when 
the Benedictine Order would die out. An old 
priest in America told me that when he was a 
young seminarist, he heard for the first time 
the word “Benedictine,” and wondered what it 
meant. He had not heard of the Order at all. 
He looked in the encyclopedia and found that 
the Benedictines were a great Order of the 
Church that did great good, and that some of 
them were still to be found in the mountains of 
Bosnia! 


But Leo XIII had quite another idea of our 
Order, and from the very beginning of his 
Pontificate, he made a firm resolution to give 
new life and new development to it. Not only 
did he grant many privileges to the different 
monasteries and congregations, approving in a 
definite way the institutions of our various con- 
gregations; but he did his very best, in every 
way, to further the de- 
velopment of the Order. 
He built up his own Sant’ 
Anselmo and gave it as 
the University College to 
the Benedictine Order, 
and created the first Ab- 
bot Primate. I remember 
very well when I was a 
young student at Rome, 
how he used to call us once 
a year to his private audi- 
ence-chamber and _ sit 
there with us, an aged fa- 
ther in our midst, while 
we knelt round him, and 
how he used to speak in a 
most fatherly way about 
the ideals by which we 
were to try to live. A holy 
and a learned man! He 
used to say that he count- 
ed on the students becom- 
ing as holy and as learned 
as St. Anselm so that they 
could help the Church in 
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selm himself had done. Probably few men of 
our time knew so well the life and the works 
of St. Anselm. In every difficulty he referred 
to some special principle of St. Anselm, or to 
some one example in his life to help him. To 
the very end of his life, he always had the 
greatest love for St. Anselm. Two days before 
he died, he composed his last little poem—four 
verses, and that in honour of St. Anselm. It 
is now preserved in our archives as a very 
precious treasure. 


The successor of Leo XIII was Pius X, the 
Holy Pope Pius. Of course he had quite an- 
other mission from God than that of Leo XIII. 
He had to develop the interior life of the 
Church for the great conflicts which she has at 
times to undergo. He made the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist a centre of life for all 
Christians. He loved the Holy Liturgy, and 
in 1906, at a special assembly in the Vatican 
spoke of the liturgical life as the only way to 
make fervent Catholics. 


Of course, I knew Pope Pius much better 
than I did Leo XIII. I knew Leo XIII as much 
as any student could know 
a Pope: but with Pius X 
my relations were more 
personal. I remember 
very well when our dear 
Father Abbot made me 
Primate, I went to the 
Holy Father and said, “I 
cannot accept this voca- 
tion. First of all, there 
will be so many difficulties 
connected with the duties 
of a Primate, and I am so 
feeble and not capable of 
settling such difficulties; 
for this reason, I cannot 
accept the position. I nev- 
er thought that I should 
stay at Rome when I left 
my monastery at Maria 
Laach, and it seems to me 
that the best thing I can 
do is to return home, and 
leave it to someone else to 
fulfil, much better than I 


MOST REV. FIDELIS DE STOTZINGEN, can, the duties of Pri- 
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said—“Difficulties! Yes. You may have dif- 
ficulties; but always come to me. You may 
come as often as you like, and I hope that, to- 
gether, we will help each other and settle all 
the difficulties of the Benedictine Order.” 


I never thought I should have to remain at 
Rome when I came for the election of the Pope. 
I had taken a return ticket from Venice, and 
the worst of it was, the railway company would 
not give me back the money I had needlessly 
spent on the ticket! 


Pius X did not live very long, but through- 
out his reign I could go as often as I wished to 
talk and consult with him about my affairs, and 
when I asked for an audience, more than once 
he kept me two hours and sometimes more than 
that. Always, I felt that I spoke with a real 
Saint—a man in the deepest union with God— 
high above me. He treated me with the af- 
fection of a father, or rather, with the affection 
of a mother. Always when I left the Vatican 
after an audience with Pius X, I felt entirely 
changed, full of courage and full of new zeal 
for what I had to do. Truly, he was a great 
Saint. And he loved a joke. I never went out 
from an audience without having laughed at 
least once or twice wholeheartedly. 


My last audience was exactly a month before 
he died. He was already rather weak. He 
called me at 10:30 into his private room. When 
I got there, I was not announced, but they 
opened the door. He was writing at his desk. 
I stopped at the door and looked at him for a 
little while and then I knelt down at his feet. 
He told me to sit at his side and gave me many 
instructions in various matters, and the audi- 
ence was not over before twelve o’clock. When 
the Angelus bell rang, he knelt down and I had 
the privilege of saying, for the last time, the 
Angelus with Pius X. 

After the Angelus he stood up and I re- 
mained, only because I saw the Holy Father 
began to be fatigued, and then he said, “Would 
you not like to stay a little longer with me?” 
I said I would be delighted to stay a little longer 
with him but I was rather afraid I had stayed 
already too long for His Holiness. He said, 
“You are very naughty and for your penance, 
as soon as you return from your journey, you 
have immediately to come again to me to tell 
me all about your voyage.” He was smiling; 
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but afterwards he changed and put both hands 
on my head and prayed for a long time. Then 
he gave me his blessing—the last blessing I re- 
ceived from Pius X. 


The terrible war broke the heart of Pius X, 
and his successor, Benedict XV, began to reign 
in a most difficult time. He had the great mis- 
sion to steer the barque of Peter through the 
storm of the world-war. The enemies of the 
Church said the Church would come out of the 
war damaged, even destroyed; but guided by 
the supernatural wisdom of Benedict XV, Holy 
Church came out better than before. Whatever 
Benedict XV did for Holy Church he did with 
the greatest wisdom. He spent many hours at 
the foot of the Altar before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and found there the energy and the cour- 
age necessary to direct the Church. 


No Pope had a deeper love for the Order of 
St. Benedict than Benedict XV. During the 
whole time he was Pope he never refused me 
anything I asked him. When I saw him the 
first time, it was in the middle of September, 
1914, perhaps ten days after his coronation. 
I asked him to be the protector of our Order 
like his two predecessors. Benedict XV grant- 
ed my privilege, saying, “Since the first day of 
my priesthood, I have always had the deepest 
veneration and affection for St. Benedict, and 
when I put my Pontificate under the special 
protection of St. Benedict, it was not at all 
because the last Pope elected from the See of 
Bologna was Benedict XIV: there was another 
reason. Our times are exactly like the times in 
which St. Benedict lived. Then, the world, the 
Roman world, and its civilization had fallen 
into ruin, and a new era in the history of the 
human race began.” Benedict XV said to me 
in September, 1914: “In this war, the world in 
which we are born will end and a new history 
will begin, different from our own; and my 
great desire is to consecrate this new period of 
history of mankind to God as St. Benedict did, 
and I hope that the sons of St. Benedict will 
help me in this great task. This great mission 
I have received from Divine Providence.” 

I cannot number the privileges he gave us, 
but when I used to thank him, he answered al- 
ways, “You must not thank me; I am called 
Benedict.” In 1920, soon after the war, a 
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and at the end of the meeting the Holy Father 
invited me to an audience, at the close of which 
the Holy Father said: “I want to receive the 
Abbots, not in the Throne Room, but in a pri- 
vate room because they will feel much more 
at home there.” He decided himself how to ar- 
range the different seats so that each Abbot 
should have his own place. He met us at the 
door of his apartment and I had to introduce 
all the Abbots to the Holy Father. He invited 
us to sit down and then made a beautiful speech 
for nearly half an hour. He said: “You come 
to Rome after the sad days of war to find new 
life, new energy and consolation. Your life 
must be the life of St. Benedict, and your con- 
stitutions according to the glorious traditions 
of your Order. In your lives you must be faith- 
ful to all the precepts of your own father, St. 
Benedict, and your consolation must be to be 
entirely united in fraternal charity with all 
mankind.” 


Pope Benedict XV worked very hard and 
when they asked him to take a little more care 
of his health, he refused, saying, “I do my 
duty as long as I can, and when I cannot do 
any more, God will give His Church a new 
Sovereign Pontiff who will do better work than 
myself.” 


I remember very well the Tuesday, the last 
day he gave audience. The Holy Father, for a 
whole hour, gave instructions for all that had to 
be done. Later in the evening, at seven o’clock, 
he called the Secretary of State and gave him 
six large pages written in Spanish, saying, 
“Monsignor, I know you have hard work and 
so I hope to spare you a little fatigue. I have 
written this letter myself; you have only to 
copy it out; it will be easier for you.” But 
the next night his illness grew worse, and he 
was between life and death. It was very sad 
to see how the Holy Father was suffering, but 
for all his pains, he made no complaint. He 
remained so completely himself until the last 
moment. On Saturday evening he asked for 
the next morning’s Mass to be said in his bed- 
room at six o’clock, but it was clear that he 
would not live till six, so Mass was said at two 
o’clock in the morning, the Holy Father an- 
swering all the prayers of the Mass and receiv- 
ing Holy Communion for the last time. He 
had the second Mass at three, another at four, 
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and another at five—four Masses in all; and at 
six o’clock Benedict XV died. 


It is extremely sad at Rome when any Pope 
dies, but I have never felt it so deeply as after 
the death of Benedict XV. All the flags were 
half mast and black banners waved from many 
houses, all the people standing around, speak- 
ing of the death of the Pope. 

Cardinal Achille Ratti, was elected to succeed 
him. I had the privilege to be present in audi- 
ence the first day after his election, and already 
on this occasion, Pius XI expressed his great 
esteem for the Order of St. Benedict. A week 
afterwards I had my first private audience, 
and I again asked the Holy Father to be the 
protector of our Order. He graciously consent- 
ed and said he remembered so many visits paid 
to the different monasteries of our Order and 
so many pleasant days spent in our abbeys in 
Switzerland, Munich, Austria and Bohemia. 
Everywhere, he said, he was received with that 
hospitality always offered to guests according 
to the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Pius XI, as Cardinal Achille Ratti, had been 
chosen to occupy the See of Milan in June 1921, 
but there were certain formalities to be gone 
through and so he had to wait two months be- 
fore he could take over his see. He spent these 
weeks at Monte Cassino in prayer, preparing 
himself for his new duties. From Milan he 
went to Lourdes to ask the blessing of the 
Divine Mother, and then on the 8th September 
he again entered Milan, but only for five 
months; for five months later he was elected 
Vicar of Christ. 


I must say, that each time I have to go to a 
new Pope, I have felt rather sad to enter the 
same apartments where I have received so 
many marks of affection. It is always a sad 
moment, but soon it all disappears. Although 
Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict XV died, the 
Vicar of Christ lives on, the successor of St. 
Peter; and I found in the heart of Pius XI 
the same affection for our Order as in the 
hearts of the other Popes. 


Pius XI, again, has a different Mission for 
Holy Church from that of his predecessors. 
Since the war, the whole world has been in a 
chaotic state and nobody knows exactly what 
will happen next. There are so few men who 
have the strong will and determination to 
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create the new forms of life needed in our day, 
but Pius XI has this strong will. He is very 
slow to take a decision. I remember very well 
how he spoke with me about certain questions 
nearly every audience, for four or five years, 
till he made his decision; but when his deci- 
sion is taken, it is taken, and he will not 
change. 


Pius XI has shown already, more than once, 
a great affection for us Benedictines, and has 
the greatest interest in everything happening 
in our various monasteries. He calls me very 
often to tell him everything about the whole 
order. He calls me at six or seven o’clock in 
the evening, and I have to sit with the Holy 
Father until nine o’clock, or even later, so that 
I can answer all his questions. And we are not 
to forget that the Holy Father does very hard 
work for the entire Church and that our Order 
is only one small part of his work. I cannot 
understand how, except by special grace, the 
Holy Father can do his work. Usually, he gets 
up in the morning at six o’clock and very sel- 
dom retires to rest before one o’clock in the 
night, and often it is two o’clock. Not seldom 
he works through the whole night and makes 
his hour’s meditation before Mass; then he 
celebrates Mass at four o’clock, and, if he gets 
any rest at all, it is for an hour or two after 
Mass. 


Two things have impressed me very much. It 
was last year, Tuesday in Holy Week, that he 
received our college, and after a short address 
which I had to read, he said he was pleased to 
receive so many kindnesses from all the dif- 
ferent monasteries all over the world. Then 
the Holy Father added, “All the religious Or- 
ders are a wonderful work of the Holy Ghost. 
All have their special beauty and special mis- 
sion in Holy Church: but when I think about 
the Order of St. Benedict and see the history of 
this Order and the Saints it produces and all 
the work it has done, then no other order can 
be compared with the Order of St. Benedict.” 
He added, ‘‘Your mission is the highest you can 
have in this world; and the great thing is to 
be faithful to that mission.” 


At another time, I was in a private audience 
with the Holy Father, and he asked me about 
the development of the Order. I told the Holy 
Father that in the last fifty years the number 
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of monks had grown from 2,500 to nearly 
10,000 (the number of 10,000 is already 
passed) and that in the Benedictine Nunneries 
to-day there may be altogether, Nuns and Sis- 
ters, something like 15,000. The Holy Father 
considered this fact and said to me, “You see 
that the sons and daughters of St. Benedict 
have in our days quite a special mission, a mis- 
sion which nobody else can do. If God gives 
such a marked development to the Order, Di- 
vine Providence has also a special purpose with 
regard to it, and now your great task—what 
you have to do—is to be really true sons of St. 
Benedict.” This is the great message of the 
Holy Father. If the Holy Father tells us we 
have a great mission to fulfil, and if he shows 
us the way—to be faithful to our holy vocation, 
it is the most important message we can have. 


When I left Rome, the Holy Father said, 
“Take to all the monasteries that you visit a 
special message. I bless every single member 
of the monasteries and I implore the richest 
grace and blessing from Heaven upon each 
monk, each son of St. Benedict.” The Holy 
Father asked me to recommend all to pray very 
much for his intentions. Our Holy Father 
suffers very much. He sees so much better than 
anybody else all the difficulties and all the dan- 
gers that beset Holy Church. He sees the many 
thousands of souls that lose their way and who 
are in great danger of losing Eternal Life. He 
sees how many errors are abroad, and how 
many persecutions are waging against Holy 
Church—in Russia and in Spain, and who 
knows what other persecutions may soon be- 
gin? And so the Holy Father asks us all to 
pray for him. 


The rich olive tree feeds a little star of un- 
steady light (the sanctuary lamp) in the heav- 
en of His sanctuary, and for how many hours 
night and day, in how many sanctuaries, is this 
his only honor. —Faber. 


Examine and see if, after having eaten this 
Divine Food, your heart is more detached from 
all that is not God; if the life He has pro- 
duced in you has penetrated to the exterior— 
your senses, habits, words and works. 

—Tauiler. 
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Yanano’s 
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Wedding 


JANE O’NEIL* 


ANANO Nagai studied the patterns in the 

paper doors opposite her. The effect, bi- 
zarre to Western eyes, suited her mood. Small 
wonder, she thought, that the green dragon 
glowered at her. What other Japanese girl sat 
pensively on the straw matting on the eve of 
her wedding! The late afternoon sun vivified 
Yanano’s yellow kimono, turned her black hair 
to midnight blue, caressed her olive cheeks. 
She stared with unseeing eyes at the agile cool- 
ies in the quaint, tree-shaded street of the love- 
ly Tokyo suburb. She did not hear the chatter- 
ing companions of Manetaki, her brother, play- 
ing among the wisteria-covered trellises in the 
garden beneath her window. Her soul rebelled 
against century-old conventions. Had her hon- 
orable grandmother, or her own mother ever 
longed to break the fetters of the Japanese 
woman’s blind obedience? Had Chiyo, her sis- 
ter, entered into the spirit of her marriage pre- 
parations a year ago? or had she, too, been 
outwardly passive, inwardly rebellious? 

The girl closed her eyes. Chiyo’s wedding 
day came back to her. She could see her sis- 
ter’s maid respectfully following out to the 
bridal palanquin. It was her turn now to ride 
away. To-morrow Naga would awaken her. It 
would be earlier than usual. For two hours she 
must submit to the mixture of hot tea and oil, 
which Naga would comb through her hair to 
stiffen it. She would be sitting back on her 
cushion of padded silk, gay with its cherry-blos- 
som design, before the low, mirrored toilet 
table, while Naga covered her face and neck 
with a thick, white powder. Her hair would be 
drawn back tightly and coiled high on her 
head, and Naga would arrange the shell combs. 
She saw herself clothed in the red satin gar- 
ment that signified her birth into her husband’s 
family. She could feel the soft folds of the 
white bridal robe and the filmy veil that com- 


* The author of this story is a Junior in the 
Women’s College at St. Mary-of-the-Wood’s. The story 
won second prize in the short story contest that was 
conducted in 1932 by the Kappa Gamma Pi, a national 
Catholic honor society of women’s colleges.—EDITorR. 


pleted the symbolism. Oh yes, she understood 
the language of the white garment! Death! Re- 
nunciation! Hers would be complete. She 
should be dead to her father’s family. 

Instantly she was submerged in a flood of 
earlier memories: How light-hearted a child 
she had been! Like Manetaki! She, too, had 
loved to play in the garden: “The Fox Woman 
from the Mountain.” And how she had liked 
learning to sew, seated on the white matting 
near the charcoal brazier in honorable grand- 
mother’s room! And when her betrothal day 
had come, what care Mother had taken that 
she should look her best! Naga had arranged 
and ornamented her hair until she felt herself 
quite the lady. Her betrothal gift, the tradi- 
tional sash from Yatsuo, brought to her by the 
go-between couple, Mr. and Mrs. Kura, had 
been a flattering shade of red silk! She had not 
minded the training in housewifely duties 
which had begun immediately after the engage- 
ment. Of course, making the many-hued sleep- 
ing cushions had been hard to do all by her- 
self, but she had completed them satisfactorily. 

There was a break in the chain of reveries. 
Her one childhood secret intruded itself. She 
had run away from Naga. Passing the Catho- 
lic mission church, she had seen gray-robed 
women—Sister, Naga had called them. Little 
girls with hands folded seriously had marched 
into the church. They had been wearing white 
dresses and veils, too. She had followed them. 
The many worshippers, the unusual music—she 
had felt the charm of it all; and, somehow, she 
had seemed strangely happy. The peace of the 
Master had entered her soul; for Christ is 
greater than Buddha! Naga had told her that, 
she had begged her never to repeat it. And she 
had promised. Dear Naga! 

With a sudden start, Yanano came to herself. 
Naga was beside her, and bowing to her: “Par- 
don me, Yanano-ko Sama. It is time for the 
evening meal.” The maid’s adjustment of the 
crumpled skirt of her mistress was a caress, 
almost an act of worship. For an instant 
Yanano’s eyes grew filmy. “Naga,” she whis- 
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pered, “you have always been good to me. To- 
morrow we shall be in a new home. May the 
gods.... May your God....” she stopped; then 
she went on, “May you always be happy.” 

The girl stepped sedately across the room, 
through the hallway, and down the broad stair- 
way. At the bottom she paused. The painted 
“shinoji” screening the dining room had been 
pushed back slightly. On the inner wall she 
saw the regulation mottoes. For the first time 
she grasped the significance of “The absent get 
farther away every day,” and for a moment 
she stared at the mocking words. Then, with 
a passing glance at the carefully drawn letters 
of “May Buddha bless this house,” her eyes 
fell upon her aged grandmother who sat on a 
lavender cushion beneath the sacred motto, its 
gilded frame gleaming like a benediction above 
her. Patiently the old woman was awaiting the 
arrival of her family for the evening meal. An 
involuntary smile, like sunlight dancing 
through forest foliage, played about her thin 
lips as Yanano kowtowed three times before 
her. How like the pale moon goddess at har- 
vest time,—this girl in her floating garment 
of maize silk with its faultlessly folded sash 
of turquoise brocade! Beneath the skirt peeped 
her sandaled feet, blue bits of mosaic dainti- 
ness. It was as if some rare star of maiden 
loveliness had fallen from the blue-vaulted 
heavens. 

“To-morrow,” smiled the grandmother, “you 
will leave the protecting shelter of the ancient 
diamios. I can remember when your honorable 
grandfather brought me here as a bride long 
years ago. The gardens were more spacious 
than now. It was but a few months after our 
wedding that the reign of the diamios was 
abolished. Since that time, each succeeding 
year has taken its toll of the once magnificent 
house and gardens. In your life, Yanano-ko, 
remember your heritage of courage.” 

“Oh, Honorable Grandmother! How could I 
ever forget the beautiful stories of the courage, 
the strength, and the loyalty of the Nagai 
family?” Yanano cried wistfully, and she 
turned away trying to hide the unbidden mist 
that welled up in her dark eyes glistening like 
stars reflected in a pool of sacred water. But 
she was too late. She had committed the un- 
forgivable offence! With a low cry of anger 
the grandmother strove to rise. Her cane shook 
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under her weight, and she pointed a scornful 
finger. “Yanano-ko, why do you almost cry? 
No Nagai woman’s eyes have ever known mois- 
ture. Do you forget so soon the traditions of 
the Nagai line? Or is it that you do not ap- 
preciate all that the gods have done for you? If 
to-morrow you will cease to be a member of the 
Nagai line, you will belong to one of the oldest 
and most powerful families in Tokyo. Why are 
you sad? Yatsuo Sudori is a worthy son of his 
honorable father. Soon, foolish girl, he will be- 
come the head of his family.” 


Yanano stood speechless with shame. The 
red blood mounted to her face. The arrival of 
her father and mother and little Manetaki was 
a welcome interruption. She watched them as 
they paid their respects to the old grandmother, 
and her eyes followed them as they sat with 
folded knees, in their customary places on the 
spotless matting. Long-accustomed self-control 
had restored the grandmother’s wonted 
serenity. But Yanano knew that her mother’s 
watchful eyes had noted her hot cheeks. She 
was glad when, at the close of the meal, her 
grandmother began the customary reading 
aloud of a few passages of the sacred Buddhist 
scriptures, and when the mellow voice had 
faded into silence, she excused herself and went 
upstairs to her room. 

It was a charming scene that she had left. 
The soft-footed servant-girl was removing the 
individual, lacquered trays which held the 
empty soup and rice bowls and the oval fish 
plates. Seated on a bright red cushion near 
the charcoal brazier—for the May evening was 
cool—Yanano’s mother was soon enveloped in 
folds of red silk—a “hifu” in the making for 
Mantetaki. The boy cramped himself over a 
white scroll, and puzzled out an imitation of the 
artistic characters which his father had painted 
marginally on the paper. The aged dame, im- 
perious despite her ninety years, sat in her ac- 
customed place and smoked her long, siender 
pipe, nor did she lift her gaze from the glow- 
ing heat of the brazier. 

“The gods of the Idzumo temple have favored 
our daughter,” Mr. Nagai remarked leisurely. 
“Her name will be linked with that of a re- 
nowned family.” 

“There can be no doubt of her happiness,” 
his wife agreed. “I met a friend at the temple 
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service this morning whg told me of the kind- 
ness and gentleness of Mrs. Sudori. She will 
mother our daughter.” 


For an hour or two the parents complacently 
discussed the boy into whose hands they were 
entrusting their younger daughter. Yatsuo 
had attended the best schools in Tokyo. His 
teachers spoke well of the scholarship of the 
promising youth and their predictions were be- 
ing rapidly verified. The lad was prepared to 
uphold the dignity of his father’s position, the 
lord of many rice fields. 


Mrs. Nagai finally laid aside her sewing. It 
was time to sleep. Long before Manetaki had 
trotted off to bed. The old grandmother put 
away her pipe and rose stiffly. The father and 
mother kowtowed “a peaceful slumber” to her 
and followed her toward the door. At the 
“shinoji” Mr. Nagai paused. “Our daughter’s 
one fault will soon be corrected,” he said 
thoughtfully. “The Sudoris have zealous love 
for the worship of Buddha, and Yatsuo will 
take care of Yanano’s growing indifference to 


the gods.” 


Meanwhile, alone in her room, Yanano gazed 
out upon the ancient gardens of the diamios 
that had welcomed honored guests to the formal 
wedding feasts of four generations of Nagai 
noblemen. “Never lovelier,” the girl breathed. 
The century-old dwarfed oak and maple trees 
were grotesque in the streaming moonlight, 
their gnarled limbs like the upraised arms of 
the temple gods whose special duty it is to scare 
away the demons from the temple gate. Broad, 
dark lotus leaves floated on the still waters of 
the lake, formed six generations ago by the first 
Nagai daimio, and in the moonlight the narrow, 
sandy shore stretched like a silver frame 
around a polished mirror. “Like a column of 
Samurai soldiers,”” Yanano thought, the bronze 
lanterns lined the crooked paths, and she won- 
dered whether after six generations these 
sturdy sentinels would not be glad to rest on 
the stone benches that lay in purple shadow. 
The girl looked upward at the star-speckled 
sky. “The candles of God,” she murmured, 
“like the flickering tapers in Naga’s mission 
church.” And once more a peace stole in upon 
her, as she turned from the window roused 
from her reverie by a familiar sound. Naga 
had knocked at the screen. 
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“I am glad you have come, Naga,” the girl 
exclaimed as the servant entered the room. “I 
do want to talk to you.” 

“My ears are open to your words, Yanano-ko 
Sama,” the servant bowed and dropped on the 
straw matting beside the cushion of her mis- 
tress. 

“To-morrow, Naga, I must go through the 
formal wedding ceremony with Yatsuo Su- 
dori,” Yanano lamented. “O Naga, why must 
I exchange my lovely home, my life of security 
for an uncertain existence under the protection 
of a husband whom, until my wedding day, I 
have never met?” 

“Little Mistress, hear the night breeze whis- 
pering to the leaves and the flowers and foun- 
tains. It tells of the love of the Master for His 
children. Consider the lotus lilies, how they 
grow. The Great Master of love and life wants 
you to be happy, Yanano-ko Sama. Oh, if you 
were but a Christian, Yanano...” Naga’s voice 
broke. 

“Go on, Naga, go on,” Yanano pressed. 

“Yanano-ko, little Mistress, I cannot. Once, 
long ago, when the Honorable Grandmother 
first learned that I had forsaken the gods of 
our ancestors, she was determined to send me 
away. Your father, Yanano, interceded for me. 
But I promised him never to speak in his house 
of the God I worship; and yet, Yanano, it is 
my God only that can help you now.” 

“Naga, Naga, if you love me, speak. Never 
have I forgotten my visit to the temple of your 
God. Naga, I cannot, I will not marry Yatsuo 
Sudori!” Yanano cried vehemently. 

The girl did not catch the imperceptible hesi- 
tancy that crossed Naga’s features before she 
answered: “Very well, Yanano-ko Sama, I will 
tell you a story. But first let me fix your bed.” 

Yanano began to undress, and Naga brought 
quilts from the closet and spread them over the 
straw matting in a corner of the room. Deft- 
ly she arranged the sleeping cushions, and at 
the head of the bed, she placed the pillow, a 
block of setim wood. ‘When Yanano had curled 
up on the cushions in the modest position of the 
“kinoji,” she caught the maid’s hand. “Sit 
down beside me, Naga, and tell me the story.” 

“The story, Yanano, is about my friend, 
Taki,” began Naga as she sat down beside the 
bed of her mistress. “As a little girl she had 
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helped at airing-time to polish the treasures 
stored in the ‘go-down’ of a wealthy family.” 


In the deepening shadows the low voice went 
on to tell how Taki’s mistress had loved her 
maid and how when the child had grown older 
her mistress had arranged her wedding. But 
Taki, in the meantime, had been going to the 
mission church with Naga and had become a 
Christian. She had taken her fears concern- 
ing her coming marriage to the missionary who 
had forbidden her to marry a pagan. But she 
had hesitated to displease her mistress and had 
gone on with the wedding preparations until, 
finally, she had stood beside her betrothed. 


“Did she marry him?” Yanano broke in. 


“No, no,” Naga assured her. “She refused 
to make the sacred promise. There could be no 
wedding, and, since Taki had legally left her 
only home, she went back to the mission father. 
He took her to the French Sisters where she 
was happier than she had ever been before.” 


“Is she there still, Naga?” 
quired. 

“No, no, Yanano-ko Sama,” Naga hastened to 
add, “‘several months afterward she married a 
Christian. Since that time they have been liv- 
ing happily together.” 

“Oh, Naga! Naga!” moaned Yanano, “that 
fortunate girl! Why was I not born in the 
menial caste? I, too, might become a Christian 
and marry a Christian. But I must live in rigid 
conformity to the code of the fallen daimios. 
Only this evening, my grandmother chided me 
for daring to show a tear at the thought of 
leaving all that is dear to me. Never again 
will I be able to go to the mission church and 
feel that strange contentment fill my soul. I 
wish that I could ask your priest to pour the 
sacred water over my head.” 


“Dear little Mistress,” Naga murmured as 
she rose to light the night lamp and drop the 
paper panel. “Go to sleep, Yanano-ko Sama; 
I pray that your difficulties may not intrude 
themselves into your dreams.” Naga stole 
away, leaving Yanano in the glow of the night 
lamp. 

Out of the purple dawn rolled Yanano’s wed- 
ding day, a mist of rose and gold. Excited and 
impatient to begin the final wedding prepara- 
tions, Yanano greeted Naga gayly when she 
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came to awaken her: “Serve my tea here, 
Naga, and then we shall see what a lovely bride 
you shall make of me. Yatsuo must be proud 
of his wife.” 

From her morning bath Yanano emerged 
fresh and cool. Over her scented under- 
garments, Naga slipped a plain blue kimono. 
For two hours Yanano sat perfectly motionless 
while Naga washed and combed and brushed 
and oiled and coiffed the heavy ebony locks. 


At noon there was a brief pause in the bridal 
preparations. Naga removed the screens which 
enclosed the separate apartments, and now the 
May breezes fragrant with spring grasses blew 
through the house and refreshed Yanano, who 
walked about the open galleries two or three 
times. Here and there she gathered a few of 
her trinkets for Naga—a quaint shell comb, a 
fringed shawl sent from across the seas by a 
distant cousin, and an oval cushion that her 
maid had eyed longingly. Presently her mother 
came in and chatted pleasantly with her daugh- 
ter. Together they sipped tea and ate rice 
cakes. 


After the noon meal Mrs. Nagai left the girl 
in Naga’s capable hands. ‘“Yanano mystifies 
me,” the mother reported to the honorable 
grandmother. “She is neither the pensive 
Yanano of the past two days, nor yet the 
buoyant girl she should be on this the greatest 
day of her life.” 

An hour later as the sun sank toward silver- 
crested Fuji-yama, Yanano, shrouded in white 
with no visible touch of color, entered her hon- 
orable grandmother’s apartment, and like a 
lotus flower bending to the breeze, she kow- 
towed at the feet of the aged woman. With a 
silent prayer to the ancestors that this waver- 
ing child might not be an unworthy daughter 
of the Nagai family, the grandmother bestowed 
her blessing on the bowed head. Then amid a 
solemn ceremony Yanano made obeisance at the 
ancestral shrine and bade farewell to her 
family. “Sayonara—farewell—my little Mane- 
taki,” Yanano whispered to her brother, and 
turning she made her way to the “shoe-off” en- 
trance where she stepped into her street shoes. 
Naga followed her out to the palanquin, saw 
her settled among the cushions, and then 
climbed into a jinrikisha behind. 

Alone in the closed palanquin, a gleam came 
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into Yanano’s eyes: detision, determination, 
and courage were in it. She sat prim and stiff 
lest she disarrange her coiffure. She heard her 
grandmother tremulously singing the farewell 
song; she pictured the servant girl sprinkling 
salt on the doorstep. “I might as well be a 
corpse,” she muttered, “for when I do what I 
shall do, I shall indeed be dead socially. No 
mattter; I shall live in the peace of Naga’s 
God.” 


The procession moved forward. At another 
time, Yanano would have rebelled at the tight- 
ly closed red screen. She would have liked to 
observe—the shops with their luring signs, the 
homes with their walled-in gardens, and to 
dream of what went on within. But to-day she 
considered only her new-made plans. Swifter 
than the coolies along the uneven street, ran 
Yanano’s thoughts. Over and over again, lest 
fear and the excitement of the moment should 
find her speechless, she whispered softly, “I re- 
fuse to marry Yatsuo Sudori. I am a Christian. 
‘It is not wholly true,’ she thought, ‘but I shall 
become one, and I never could if I belonged to 
the Sudori family, the staunchest of Tokyo’s 
Buddhists.’ ” 


Suddenly the wickedness of her decision 
startled her. Dare she refuse to marry the 
man to whom she had been betrothed for three 
years? Last night it had all seemed simple. 
But now! Could she endure to be an outcast? 
Honorable Grandmother would speak in a hor- 
rified whisper of her low-caste action. She 
smiled ruefully as she realized that having en- 
tered Yatsuo’s house, her own family could not 
receive her back into its circle again, and, hav- 
ing refused to marry Yatsuo at the moment 
that the go-between offered the two-spouted 
cup, the Sudori household could not legally 
claim her either. She knew that no one would 
harbor a girl guilty of violating her betrothal 
ties. Once free, she would run to the mission 
school and beg admittance. But what would 
the white-veiled women who taught the Japa- 
nese girls about the Christ who is greater than 
Buddha, think? She was not, like Taki, acting 
on the advice of the Christian priest, who 
would take her to the Sisters. But surely they, 
who smiled kindly upon all the chattering, 
laughing girls in their school, would under- 
stand that she was not low-caste. 
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The coolies stopped abruptly. Yanano heard 
the welcome of the “seven-and-a-half-times” 
courier who made the trip from the house of 
the groom to the gate seven and a half times 
to show the family’s eagerness to welcome the 
bride. 


The red screen of the palanquin flew up. Ya- 
nano saw a handsome, sleek head thrust into 
the opening. It was Yatsuo’s. The bronzed 
face was lighted by a pair of wide-set, grave 
eyes, that somehow reminded Yanano of her 
father. Down went the screen, but not before 
the sensitive nose and the fine lips that broke 
into a sudden, involuntary smile of pleasure at 
the sight of Yanano, had impressed themselves 
uopn the girl. But in that instant, Yanano had 
caught another impression. Yatsuo was trou- 
bled. His countenance was grave and serious 
for all its kindly smile. She felt she could 
trust this man. He could have made her happy. 
Wild agitation surged in her heart. Here was 
the man of her dreams. She would like to 
clasp hands with him and pronounce the sacred 
promise. What would the priest advise her to 
do? Would he tell her, too, to refuse her be- 
trothed? And Yanano knew that there was but 
one answer: “Do right!” She was a Christian 
at heart; she must not marry Yatsuo. 


The door of the palanquin opened. She had 
reached the entrance of Yanano’s home. Her 
betrothed, kind and gentle, helped her to alight. 
Yanano fancied he looked at her hesitatingly, 
approvingly as they stepped into the “shoe-off” 
entrance. She hated to think that she must 
hurt this man. She would like to cook for him, 
sew for him, care for him. But she was a 
Nagai; she must be brave. She must co what 
she felt to be right. No, she could not marry 
Yatsuo. 


Into the house the couple went through a long 
line of kowtowing servants. Yatsuo led his 
bride directly into the bridal chamber, its every 
ornament portentous of the wedding: a gold- 
lacquered table richly decorated; a fir tree, 
symbolizing the strength of the husband; a 
flowering plum tree, indicative of the grace of 
the wife; a crane and a tortoise, emblems of a 
long and happy life. Yanano saw the usual 
bottle of sa-ke and the two-spouted cup—sym- 
bolic of the equal sharing of joy and sorrow— 
from which bride and groom must drink. In- 
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distinctly she saw the go-betweens, the Mr. and 
Mrs. Kura, who three years before had ar- 
ranged the marriage and who now stood near 
the table ready to offer the cup for the con- 
summation of the promise. The bride and 
groom stepped up to the table. Mr. Kura hand- 
ed the sa-ke to Yatsuo. Yanano knew she was 
trembling, but it was Yatsuo’s agitation that 
became almost un-Japanese. The girl moist- 
ened her lips. Would she find her voice when 
her turn came to drink? 


What was it that Yatsuo was saying? 


I am a Christian.” The 


“T cannot...” 


“This maid is free; 
deep voice was steady. 


With the agility of a fawn, Yanano sprang 
close to Yatsuo and placed her slender hand on 
his lips. “Yes, yes, Yatsuo, you can! Say not 
the word, for I, too, am a Christian!” 
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Amazement seized Yatsuo. “How can this 
be? It is not possible.” 

“Oh, but I want to be, Yatsuo,” Yanano re- 
turned contentedly. “It was for that reason 
that I, too, was about to refuse to marry you. 
Come, let us drink the sacred sa-ke, for all is 
well.” 

To Yatsuo, his bride was the loveliest in all 
Japan as she stood there with flushed cheeks 
and starry eyes, solving his dilemma. He 
clasped her hand, and together they reached for 
the two-spouted cup which the bewildered go- 
between handed to them. 

When they had drunk the sa-ke, they placed 
the cup on the table and Yatsuo spoke in an 
awed voice: “My God has given you to me, 
Yanano.” 

“May the Christ who is greater than Buddha 
bless our marriage,” answered Yanano. 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous 


PATRICK SHAUGHNESSY, O. S. B. 


NE day the Son of God looked down upon 

a humble virgin of Nazareth and said: 
“There is the tabernacle of my glory.” Nine- 
teen centuries later, His virginal Mother looked 
down upon a humble village of France and 
said: “It is there I will place my throne.” 
Lourdes became the beloved spot of the holy 
Mother of God. Bernadette was to be her 
confidant and messenger. Lourdes and Ber- 
nadette, the two are inseparable, the two are 
renowned for their humility. Through Ber- 
andette the Divine Mother wished to give a les- 
son of humility to the world. 

“T have seen Lourdes become a sort of peni- 
tential sacrament, I have seen the one, whom 
you have chosen to communicate these marvels 
to the world, hide herself in solitude, where 
the life of her heart, her combats, her hopes, 
her joys said: Jesus! Mary! souls! I have 
seen her bless suffering as one blesses that 
which one loves; I have seen her expire in the 
prayer of humility and love. The church 
guards her tomb.” Thus spoke a Sister of the 
community to which Bernadette became affiliat- 
ed after the Blessed Virgin had wonderfully 
appeared to her at Lourdes. 


The early years of Bernadette did not differ 
much from those of other little girls in south- 
ern France, except perhaps for her piety. At 
the time of her birth in 1844, her parents had 
sufficient means for the necessities of life, but 
after a time they were touched with the want of 
poverty. Besides this trial, Bernadette from an 
early age suffered from asthma, which was to 
trouble her during the whole of her life. At the 
age of thirteen she was engaged by a neighbor 
to watch sheep. She is described as having had 
big, black eyes, hair almost as black as ebony, 
and her disposition was always sweet, smiling, 
and full of kindness. Not knowing how to read 
or write, she would exhale from her pure, sim- 
ple soul ‘Our Fathers,’ ‘Hail Marys,’ and other 
prayers which she knew by heart. When the 
Angelus sounded, she would kneel down in the 
midst of the field, a flower amongst flowers! 

“My father came to see me one day,” she re- 
lated later in life, “and found me very sad. 
When he asked the reason, I said: ‘Look at my 
sheep, the backs of some are all green.’ He an- 
swered laughingly: ‘It is the herbs which they 
have eaten that are coming out on their backs. 
Perhaps they are going to die.’ Hearing this, 
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I began to cry bitterly. ‘My father, seeing my 
sorrow, explained to me that the sheep merely 
bore the mark of the merchant to whom they 
were sold.” Such naiveté was astonishing, 
“but,” she added, “as I did not know what it 
was to tell a lie, I believed all that was said to 
me.” 


Bernadette had now attained the age of four- 
teen years and she began to be concerned about 
receiving Holy Communion for the first time. 
She had not been able to go to school because 
the work of watching the sheep occupied most 
of her time. But the nurse at the house where 
she was living helped her every evening to learn 
her catechism. This was not easy for the little 
shepherdess because she could not read, and her 
memory was not at all good, causing the nurse 
sometimes to lose her patience, and she would 
say: “Go, you will never be more than an ig- 
norant girl.” Poor little Bernadette! How 
much she had to suffer on account of this! And 
she desired so greatly to receive Holy Com- 
munion. She asked her parents to allow her 
to come home because she wished to make her 
first Holy Communion at Lourdes. 


It was the beginning of the year 1858 when 
Bernadette returned to her mother’s house. And 
what a house it was! The old walls were be- 
ginning to decay. A lone window was not suf- 
ficient to dispel the darkness from within. But 
if this home was poor in material things, it was 
rich in another way. Perhaps there was not 
another family in Lourdes where all prayed in 
common better than in this house of poverty. 
Each day Bernadette, together with the others, 
offered up to God the evening sacrifice through 
prayer. On Sunday assistance at Holy Mass 
sanctified their week of labor. The children re- 
spected and loved their parents, who in turn 
were kind to their little ones. From this poor 
and humble family the Blessed Virgin was to 
choose her favored client. 


It was the 11th of February, 1858. Berna- 
dette with her little sister and another little 
playmate had gone to gather dry wood on the 
banks of the river Gave, in the neighborhood 
of the house. But let Bernadette herself tell 
the story: 

“The first time that I was at the grotto I 
went to gather wood with two other little girls. 
When we were at the mill, I asked them if they 
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wished to go to see where the water of the canal 
joins the Gave. They answered ‘yes.’ From 
there we followed the canal and we found our- 
selves before a grotto. Not being able to go 
farther, my two companions began to cross the 
water which was in front of the grotto; then I 
found myself alone on the other side. I asked 
the two others if they would help me to throw 
some stones.in the water to see if I could pass 
without taking off my shoes; they told me to 
do as they did if I wished. I went a little 
farther to see if I could pass without taking off 
my shoes, but in vain. Then I returned before 
the grotto. Hardly had I removed the first 
stocking when I heard a noise as if there had 
been a gush of wind. I turned my head towards 
the prairie, I saw the trees very calm. I con- 
tinued to take off my shoes, again I heard the 
same noise, and as I raised my head towards 
the grotto, I saw a lady in white. I was 
somewhat excited and thinking that it was an 
illusion, I winked my eyes, but in vain; I con- 
tinued to see the same lady. Then I put my hand 
in my pocket, I took my rosary. Wishing to 
make the sign of the cross, I could not make my 
hand reach my forehead. I became more fright- 
ened. The lady took the rosary that she held in 
her hands and made the sign of the cross. I 
then tried a second time to do it and I was able. 
As soon as I had made the sign of the cross, the 
great fright that I experienced ceased. I 
kneeled down and said the rosary in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful lady. After having said 
the rosary, she made a sign for me to approach, 
but I did not dare; then she disappeared. 


“I removed my other stocking to cross the 
little water which was before the grotto, and 
we left. On the way I asked my companions 
if they had not seen anything. ‘No,’ they an- 
swered, ‘and you, have you seen something?’ 
‘Oh, no, if you have not seen anything I haven’t 
either.’ I did not wish to tell them; but they 
begged me so that I decided to do it, on condi- 
tion that they would not speak of it to anyone. 
They promised to keep the secret; but as soon 
as we had arrived home they immediately told 
what I had seen. This was on Thursday, 
February 11, 1858.” 


Bernadette’s mother, we are told, thought 
that her child was the subject of an illusion 
and forebade her to return to the grotto. 
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“We went to bed,” said the child, “but I could 
not sleep. The figure of the lady so good and 
so gracious kept coming back to my memory. 
I also remembered what my mother had said. I 
could not believe that I had been deceived.” 

Bernadette had a great desire to return to 
the grotto, but how was she to conquer the 
opposition of her mother? An opportunity, 
however, soon came. After the parochial High 
Mass on Sunday, February 14, five or six of 
her young companions wanted to accompany 
her to the grotto. The good mother could not 
resist their pleas. So Bernadette started once 
more. Passing by a church, they supplied 
themselves with holy water, and were soon 
at the grotto. All kneeled down to say 
the rosary. “She is there,” sudenly cried Ber- 
nadette. “She is smiling!” Bernadette’s face 
was brilliant. She approached the vision, 
sprinkling some holy water and saying: “If 
you are from God, come.” The Lady smiled 
again and approached Bernadette, and leaned 
towards her. The child kneeled down and soon 
was wrapped in ecstasy. A stone thrown from 
on high did not interrupt the vision. A great 
change had come over Bernadette. Her little 
sister Mary thought that she was going to die. 

Finally the vision disappeared and Berna- 
dette returned to herself. Her mother, who 
had just arrived, was going to whip her, but 
another lady who had seen the expression on 
the face of Bernadette, stopped her and said: 
“Do not strike her, your child is an angel.” 

The lady whom Bernadette had seen was ad- 
mirably beautiful, of a grace, a majesty, of 
which the child could give no image. Before 
distinguished women of the world she cried: 
“Oh! there is no comparison! my lady is beau- 
tiful, beautiful, more than all. 

On the 18th of February, after having as- 
sisted at Holy Mass, she went again to the 
grotto, accompanied by two ladies. They took 
a blessed candle with them as a protection 
against any evil spirit. They also took pen and 
paper that the lady who had appeared to Ber- 
nadette might put in writing any wishes that 
she might have. 

“She is there!” cried Bernadette, on arriv- 
ing at the rock; and then she proceeded to ask 
the lady to write her requests. “It is not neces- 
sary that I write that which I have to say to 
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you. Will you be kind enough to come here for 
fifteen days?” When the child had answered 
yes, the vision added: “I do not promise that 
you will be happy in this world but in the 
other.” 


The many sufferings in the life of Bernadette 
bear out the truth of this prediction. On this 
occasion Bernadette was very calm, and showed 
no signs of ecstasy. For an hour she remained 
there absorbed in prayer, from time to time 
stopping to speak intimately with the vision. 
(Until the day on which the Blessed Virgin 
revealed her name, Bernadette used only the 
two words ‘Lady,’ and ‘Vision,’ to designate 
her.) 

The serenity and confidence of her child 
diminished the fears of mother Soubirous. She 
permitted her to return to the grotto again, 
and on the next day also accompanied her. The 
lady appeared again. The child was soon 
wrapped in ecstasy; holy joy filled her whole 
being; she smiled at the vision and advanced 
toward it as though she would fly away. The 
mother, seized with admiration and fear, cried 
out: “O God, do not take away my child!” 
Other voices were heard to say: “Oh, how 
beautiful!” For a half an hour this ecstasy 
lasted. Afterwards Bernadette returned home. 


By this time the news of the apparitions had 
spread to the surrounding villages. Many came 
from afar, braving cold and fatigue to see this 
child in ecstasy. To describe her appearance 
during the ectasy is difficult. She was beauti- 
ful, not in an ordinary way, but with a strange 
and superior beauty. Bernadette did not seem 
to notice the crowds who gathered at the grotto. 
She was concerned only with the beautiful 
“Lady.” 

On the day of the sixth apparition there was 
present a doctor who hoped to put an end to 
the entertainment by giving an explanation of 
it. After seeing the child in ecstasy, however, 
he realized that this was something beyond the 
sphere of a doctor’s knowledge. Afterwards 
he became an ardent believer in Lourdes. 

During this apparition two large tears were 
seen on the cheeks of Bernadette. Afterwards 
she related that the vision had said to her: 
“Pray for sinners.” On the day of the eighth 
apparition, Wednesday, February 24, it said: 
“Penance! Penance! Penance!” 
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Saturday, February 27, the day of the elev- 
enth apparition the message of the lady was: 
“Go and say to the priests that a chapel should 
be built here.” Bernadette feared the parish 
priest of Lourdes, but nevertheless she deliv- 
ered the message. “Listen,” he answered, “you 
tell the lady who sent you that the parish priest 
of Lourdes is not accustomed to deal with peo- 
ple whom he does not know, and that above 
all things he must know her name, and she 
must prove that that name belongs to her. If 
this lady has a right to a chapel, she will under- 
stand the sense which I attach to my words; 
if she does not understand, you may tell her 
that she need not send any more messages to 
the parish priest.” 


On March 2, when the vision appeared for 
the fourteenth time, it again told the child to 
ask the priests to build a chapel there, and add- 
ed: “I wish people to come here in proces- 
sion.” 


The sixteenth apparition took place on the 
feast of the Annunciation, the 25th of March. 
On this occasion Bernadette said to the lady: 
“Madam, will you be so kind as to tell me who 
you are?” A sweet smile was the only response. 
Three times Bernadette repeated the question. 
Then the lady took a grave air and appeared to 
humiliate herself. She joined her hands, raised 
them to her breast, looked at the heavens, then 
separating them slowly and leaning toward the 
child, she let fall these words: “Que soy era 
Immaculado Counceptiou!—I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” 

The years passed by. Everyone knows of 
Lourdes. Few have heard much of Bernadette. 
She, like all true servants of Mary, was not 
seeking her own glory. The rest of her life 
was hidden from the world, hidden behind the 
convent walls. There she was to realize the 
truth of the prophecy of the vision: “I do not 
promise that you will be happy in this life but 
in the other.” There in the convent she led a 
life of suffering, suffering, however, which was 
cheerfully borne in union with the suffering of 
Christ on the cross. No cruel death of martyr- 
dom was to be the lot of Sister Bernadette, but 
interior sufferings, which are nonetheless keen 
and painful, and which endure for a longer 
time. She had also more than her share of 
physical sufferings. But she did not flee from 
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them. Just before her death, after a terrible 
sickness, one of her companions said to her: 
“My sister, you suffer a great deal.” 

“All that is good for heaven,” she answered. 

“I am going to ask our Mother Immaculate 
to send you consolation.” 

“No! no! not consolation, but strength and 
patience.” 

After heroic patience Bernadette slept in the 
Lord on April 16, 1879, murmuring her last 
prayer: “Holy Mary Mother of God, pray for 
me, poor sinner, poor sinner... .” 

More than fifty years have passed. The 
church has again spoken. This humble ser- 
vant of Mary is a saint. “Wonderful are thy 
works, O Lord.” 


The devotion of all devotions is the love of 
Jesus Christ and the frequent thought of the 
love which this most amiable Redeemer has 
borne and still bears to us. —St. Alphonsus. 


Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 
(Continued from page 326) 


Mar. 17—St. Gertrude, abbess of Nivelle in Brabant, 
was the daughter of Pepin of Landen, consecrated early 
her virginity to God, became a holy nun, and died in 
659. 

Mar. 20—St. Martin first labored as a missionary in 
Spain. He founded twelve monasteries, became abbot © 
of Duma in Portugal, then archbishop of Braga where 
he died in 580. 


St. Cuthbert in his youth was a shepherd, entered 
the abbey of Mailros and was later made prior of Lin- 
disfarne, lived as a hermit, then was made bishop of 
Lindisfarne. Two years before his death he returned 
to his hermitage where he died in 687. 


Mar. 21—The Feast of our Holy Father and Founder 
St. Benedict of Nursia concerning whom a more de- 
tailed account has been given in these pages. 

Mar. 27—St. Rupert, bishop of Salzburg and Apostle 
of Bavaria, did wonderful things for the cause of God 
and His Church throughout this part of Europe, con- 
verting nobles and common people, founding mon- 
asteries and convents, and working miracles. He died 
in 623. 

Mar. 28—St. Stephen Harding, born in England, 
studied at Paris and Rome. He was one of the 
founders of the Cistercian Order and became third ab- 
bot of Citeaux. He was an excellent administrator and 
also acted as peacemaker among the great. He died 
in 1134. 

Mar. 31—Bl. Daniel was at one time a merchant in 
Hungary, but left all things to follow Christ. Living 
in a hermitage, he was killed by thieves in 1411. 
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Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 


—tThe sixtieth anniversary of the chanting of the 
Divine Office in choir at Conception Abbey in Missouri 
occurred Christmas at Matins. The only survivor of 
that first Christmas on the prairies of northwestern 
Missouri is the Rev. Pius Conrad, O. S. B., a brother of 
the first Abbot of Conception, the Rt. Rev. Frowin Con- 
rad, who died in 1923. Another brother, who belonged 
to the same Abbey, was Father John Evangelist Con- 
rad, O. S. B. A fourth brother, entered the Order at 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, and who subsequently became 
the first Abbot of New Subiaco in Arkansas, was the 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius Conrad, O. S. B. Father John died 
in 1920 and Abbot Ignatius, who had resigned and was 
living in retirement at Einsiedeln, passed to his reward 
in 1926. 


—Last summer the Abbey of Our Lady of Mont- 
serrat in Rio de Janeiro, South America, elected in the 
person of Dom Thomas Keller, S. T. D., a new abbot. 
Dom Thomas was born Sept. 10, 1904. In 1924 he en- 
tered the novitiate at Rio de Janeiro and made his 
religious profession there one year later on Dec. 8, 
1925. The following year he was sent to Rome to the 
Benedictine University of Sant’ Anselmo. At the close 
of a brilliant course in theology he received the doctor- 
ate. In 1931 he returned to Brazil to teach theology 
to the clerics of the Brazilian Congregation. Because 
of his rare virtues, excellent talents, great learning, 
and extraordinary qualities of mind and heart, the 
young professor was elected Abbot of his own mon- 
astery, which had been under an administrator since 
the resignation of Archabbot Peter Eggerath in 1929. 
The solemn abbatial benediction was conferred on July 
2nd by the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. The 
venerable Abbey of Rio de Janeiro, which was founded 
in 1590, has passed through some stormy periods in the 
long years of its existence. In 1929 this monastery be- 
came an Abbacy Nullius with the adjoining territory of 
Rio Branco under the Abbot’s jurisdiction. 


—Another abbey of the Brazilian Congregation, that 
of St. Benedict of Olinda, also elected a new abbot, Dom 
Peter Roeser. The former abbot resigned in 1929. 
Dom Boniface Jansen of Sao Paulo was chosen to 
govern the Olinda Abbey, which dates back to 1592. 
Abbot Boniface, who was born March 18, 1879, made 
his religious profession on May 21, 1899. His ordina- 
tion took place June 24, 1904. Archbishop Miguel de 
Lima of Olinda conferred the Abbatial Benediction. 


—The missionary Abbey of St. André in Belgium 
was visited during the past year by some very promi- 
nent persons from the Far East. The Vicar Apostolic 
of Shunking, Mgr. Wang, ordained in the abbey church 
a number of Chinese and Japanese, part of whom were 
religious of the same abbey. He raised two deacons to 
the priesthood, conferred the diaconate on nine sub- 
deacons, and gave the subdiaconate to seven candidates. 
Mgr. Ly, another Chinese bishop, attended these inspir- 
ing ceremonies. Some days later Mr. Hirayama, the 
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celebrated Japanese artist, producer of the film that 
represents the death of twenty-six Japanese martyrs, 
came to the abbey to visit Father Celestine Lou-Tseng- 
Tsiang, who was recently ordained. 


—With the approval of Bishop Rummel Father 
James Mercier, O. S. B., of Conception Abbey, has 
been at Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Overlook Farm, 
near Omaha, during the past year forming a group of 
young men into a religious brotherhood for the purpose 
of carrying on and perpetuating the great work of 
charity that Father Flanagan has undertaken. For 
sixteen years Father Flanagan has been conducting an 
institute for homeless boys, orphans, the wayward, and 
such as the courts have sent to him to serve their term 
under his supervision. 


—Father Henry Courtney, O. S. B., a well known 
missionary of Atchison, Kansas, has recently been serv- 
ing in the capacity of chaplain at the Annex of the 
Federal Prison at Fort Leavenworth. Father Henry, 
who is versed in Shakespearean lore, and in the past 
has given many lectures on Shakespeare, will spend 
the coming two or three months lecturing particularly 
before high schools. 


—Father Maurus Snyder, O. S. B., of Mt. Angel 
Abbey in Oregon celebrated the golden jubilee of his 
religious profession on Jan. 20th. Father Maurus was 
born at Oberkirch in Switzerland on Sept. 3, 1865. 
While a student at the Engelberg Abbey school in his 
native land, he hearkened to the call from beyond the 
seas. Leaving home and fatherland, he set out with 
the little band that Engelberg was sending to the 
far-off Pacific coast to make a second foundation in 
America. (The first foundation was at Conception, Mo.) 
In October 1882 the travelers reached their destination, 
Gervais, Oregon. There they began the monastic life 
in the new world. The jubilarian of to-day was the 
first novice to be clothed at the new home. His re 
ligious profession took place on Jan. 20, 1884. That 
same year the community was transferred to the hilltop 
popularly called Lone Butte Hill or Grave’s Butte, but 
in the Indian tongue it was known by the more poetic 
name of Tap-A-Lam-A-Ho, which is, the Mount of 
Prayer and Communion with God. On June 29, 1890, 
together with the future Bishop O’Reilly of Baker City, 
Father Maurus was ordained to the priesthood. The 
jubilarian holds the distinction of having been the first 
Subprior of his community. In this capacity he served 
from 1893 to 1899. Then in 1900 he headed a band of 
missionaries to the Indians on Vancouver Island, B. C., 
where he was principal of the Christie Industrial 
School until 1912. In the meantime (1904) the Priory 
of Mount Angel had become an abbey. From 1916 to 
1921 Father Maurus was Prior. Then he became editor 
of the Mount Angel Magazine, a position he held from 
1923 to 1928. The “Weekly Survey,” which was always 
looked forward to by the readers of the paper, was the 
work of his pen. In 1928, after an absence of forty- 
five years, Father Maurus was privileged to visit again 
the familiar scenes of the long ago. A brother and a 
sister of the jubilarian are both Benedictines in 
Switzerland. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. ‘ 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. : 

No name need be signed to the question. : 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrRaIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Note: The lady who wrote from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, concerning the Franciscan Fathers, should kind- 
ly send her request to the Franciscans in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Is Josephine the name of a Saint, or is it a form 
merely derived from the name Joseph? 

Josephine is, of course, the feminine form of Joseph 
and most women ——— name are happy to claim 
Saint Joseph for their Patron Saint. However, there 
is a Blessed Josephine, an Ursuline nun, who was mar- 
tyred in Valenciennes. Her feast is observed on 
October 23rd. 


When did the practice of giving the Peters pence take 
its rise! . 

The Peters pence is a yearly contribution by the 
faithful in various countries given to the Pope, from 
which the expenses of the Holy See are largely paid. 
The practice of offering the Peters pence in Eng- 
land during the reign of King Offa in 787. It ceased at 
the time of the Protestant Reformation and was then 
re-established by Pope Pius IX. 


What is meant by the term “the Sacred College’’? 
The Cardinals of the Catholic Church, taken as a 
meay are called the College of Cardinals or “the Sacred 
ege.” 


In a book of Egyptian History I lately came across 
the word Monachopartheny used in two different places. 
I think it has something to do with religion and am 
asking you for a possible explanation. 

During the period of the anchorites and hermits in 
Egypt it is related that there were several women at 
different times who donned masculine attire and then 
took up residence there as anchorites. Whilst this is 
told of a great many women, it is true in only a few 
instances. The custom of a woman’s donning male 
clothing and retiring to the desert as a hermit came 
to be known by the term Monachopartheny. 


Is there a Saint by the name of Amadour? 

Amadour is another form of the name Amator. 
There were two great Saints of that name: one, the 
Bishop of Auxerre, whose feast is celebrated on May 
1st, and the other, a famous anchorite at Rocamadour, 
whose memory is commemorated on August 26th. 


What is the difference between a Council and a 
Synod? 

Council are assemblies of bishops at which Church 

laws are made. They may be of three kinds: 

(a) General Councils, to which the Bishops of the 
whole world are called by the Pope and in which 
laws for all Christendom are made; 

(b) Plenary Councils, which are assemblies of the 

ishops of a certain country, making laws for 
that region; 


(c) Provincial Councils, in which the Bishops of a 
province meet to make local laws. 
An assembly of the priests of a diocese with their 
mee for making local laws, is called a “diocesan 
yn ” 


Could you poems tell me who founded the North 
American College in Rome? 

The North American College in Rome was founded 
by Pope Pius IX, on December 8th, 1859. 


ont. it true that the Catholic Church neglects the 
ible! 

No, it is not true. In fact, the Catholic Church uses 
the Bible more than any other church. A great part of 
the Mass, said daily, is made up of passages from the 
various books of the Bible; the Divine Office, the of- 
ficial daily prayer of the clergy, is com largely 
of psalms and selections from the Bible. It is true that 
at one time the Church forbade the unguided reading 
of the Bible because of many corrupt translations in 
existence, but since the approval of the Vulgate version, 
the Catholic Church has insisted upon its use by the 
faithful in general. 


Who was the “Sibyl of the Rhine”? 

Saint Hildegard, the famous Benedictine mystic and 
prophetess, whose feast is found in the Roman mar- 
tyrology for September 17th, is commonly known as 
“the Sibyl of the Rhine.” 


In my reading of the Catholic papers I have fre- 
quently found such titles as “suffragan bishop,” “titular 
bishop,” ey Se etc. What is the dif- 
ference between t ? 

There are two general classes of bishops and different 
kinds in each class. The main divisions are “Diocesan 
Bishops,” each of whom governs the diocese of which 
he holds the title; and “Titular Bishops,” who bear the 
title of a diocese, but have no jurisdiction over it. If 
a diocese does not form part of a province, then its 
bishop is called an “exempt bishop”; if the diocese 
is _ of a province, its bishop is called a “suffragan 
bishop.” The “titular bishops” are generally auxiliary 
or coadjutor bishops. Both of these are commissioned 
to assist the bishop of a diocese. A “coadjutor bishop” 
usually means one who has the right of succession to the 
bishop he aids, whilst the “auxiliary bishop” does not 
have such _—. It may happen rarely that a titular 
bishop may neither a coadjutor nor an auxiliary 
bishop, but be raised to the episcopacy in an honorary 
capacity. 

Is Eric a Saint’s name? 

Eric is a variant form of the name Henry. Eric IX, 
king of Sweden, is one of the Patron Saints of Sweden. 
His life is a very interesting one and his feast is ob- 
served on May 18th. 


How could I prove to a Protestant business associate 
that the Bible was not intended to be a textbook of 
religion? 

Some of the reasons are these: (a) the Bible was 
not completed until the Christian religion was very 
widely established; (b) the whole western world was 
converted to Christ before the Bible existed as a whole; 
(c) printing, upon which the extensive diffusion of the 
Bible de ded, was not invented until fourteen cen- 
turies after Christ, yet all Europe professed the 
religion of Christ. 


Do jewellers have a special Patron Saint? 
Saint Eligius, whose feast is commemorated on 
December Ist, is the Patron Saint of jewellers. 
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The Lord Is Risen!---An Easter Play in Five Acts 


Easter Consolations of the Holy Mother of God. 
Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B.* 


The scene of the first three Acts is in a Room of the 
Cenacle in Jerusalem; that of the last two Acts in the 
country house of Saint Mary Magdalen at the Lake of 
Genesareth. 


Note: Our Blessed Lady does not speak except one 
short sentence near the end of the last Act. There- 
fore no pause should be made after she has been ad- 

by anyone. But she is supposed to follow the 
dialogues with lively interest. As she was the only one 
oye | believing in the resurrection on the third day, 
she should show joy when anyone speaks hopefully and 
sadness when someone speaks without hope. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


(8 Male and 4 Female Characters.) 


1. The BLESSED VIRGIN Mary. 

2. Sarint Peter, often addressed as Simon or 
Cephas. 

8. Sarnt ANDREW, his brother. 

4. Saint JOHN. 

5. Sarnt THomas (appears only in Scenes 4 and 
5). 

6. SAInt BARTHOLOMEW (called Nathanael). 

7. SAINT JAMES THE LESSER, cousin of our Lord. 

8. SAINT CLEOPHAS, the disciple of Emaus (only in 
the third Scene). 

9. Sartnt STEPHEN, the other disciple of Emaus. 

10. Sarnt Mary MAGDALEN. 

11. Sarmnt Mary CLeEOPHAS, cousin of our Lady, 
Mother of Saint James. 

12. SALOME, Mother of Saint John. 


The play follows the accounts of the Gospels; only 
the details in the appearances to St. Peter and St. 
John are invented, also part of the conversation in the 
Fourth Act. Some of the biblical characters are omit- 
ted for the sake of simplicity. 

As the scenery is simple, the play could be given al- 
most anywhere. It might also be used for reading 
in institutions or communities, by 12 (or even 10) dif- 
ferent persons; the stage directions should then be 
read by the manager, who could also take the part of 
our Blessed Lady. 


FIRST ACT 


SceNE: Holy Saturday in the House of the Last Supper. 


Our Lady sitting; on one side Saint John standing; 
on the other side Saints Mary Magdalen, Mary Cleo- 
phas, and Salome, ready to go into the city. Afterwards 
Saints Andrew and Nathanael enter. 


Magd. The sabbath sun is throwing his last beams; 
Will you not, Mother, now retire to rest? 
The tortures of the terrible sixth day 
Were too much for your sympathetic heart. 


* All rights reserved. 


M. Cleoph. Yes, cousin, do soon take some needy rest, 
A tranquil slumber will induce oblivion 
Of your most terrible bereavement.— 
Would that we might console you with the thought 
That you may see Him soon again returning.— 
Woe is to us, that cross and grave deprived us 
Of Him in Whom was centered all our hope. 

Sal. The only treasure which He left behind Him 
Is love, enkindled by Him in our hearts.— 
His wounded body rests dishonored in the tomb, 
We will embalm It with most precious spices; 
Thus showing to Him our gratitude, 
And compensate Him, for the many insults.— 

Magd. Come, sisters, let us hurry to the city 
There to select some ointments exquisite, 
Before the streets are darkened by the falling shades.— 
To-morrow early we shall reverently journey 
To Calvary’s most sacred rock grave unobserved. 

M. Cleoph. But, cousin dear, do not attempt to join 

us 
In our pilgrimage to-morrow morning; 
Too long have you beheld the lacerated body.— 
We promise you to treat with care most tender 
The sacred treasure whilst embalming It 
With spices sweet, become our gentle Master. 
(The holy women depart.) 


S. John. Dear Mother, how these speeches of our 
sisters, 
Though flowing out of well-intended hearts, 
Must be for you but cuts of sharpened swords, 
Renewing all your pains of yester eve. 
My very presence too will only sharpen 
The consciousness of your unparalleled bereavement; 
How could the youngest son of Zebedaeus ever 
Make compensation for your loss of God’s own son.— 
And yet, you are a marvel for us all: 
On Calvary you stood upright without support, 
Not one complaining word came from your lips; 
Tears only streamed from your maternal eyes 
When you beheld the lacerated body.— 
We should console you, but can only weep; 
We ought to give support, but are quite broken; 
How can we cheer you up, when sadness casts us down. 
(Steps outside are heard; Andrew and Nathanael 
enter.) 
Peace be with you; come near and help me in my 
effort, 

To comfort our Master’s grieving Mother. 

Andr. Peace be with you, O Mother, most afflicted 
By the great loss of your beloved Son.— 
Woe to us cowards, who forsook him basely 
When in Gethsemane we might have saved Him 
By risking our lives in His defence. 


Nath. We ran as far as Bethany that night; 
Martha and Lazarus vouchsafed us shelter, 
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And filled our saddened hearts with consolation: 
“The Lord,” they said, “cannot be vanquished by mere 
men, 
Though instigated by the worst of demons.” 
Andr. Yet late on Friday night the shocking word 
was spread, 
By Galileans who passed on the road: 
Nath. Martha’s and Lazarus’s confidence was never 
wavering: 
“The Master,” Martha said, “must have died willingly; 
Did He not say last week to Mary, our sister, 
That her anointing Him was for His coming burial?” 
Andr. And Lazarus asked: “Could not He Who 
called 
Jairus’ daughter from her sleep of death, 
Who roused the widow’s son at Naim to life again, 
Who quickened after four days in the grave 
My mouldering body with new vigorous life, 
Could He not raise Himself from death and grave?” 
Nath. To this I answered: “Yes, as long as He 
was living 
His lips could call the dead to life again; 
But now His words of might have passed away 
Which had wrought many wonders in our presence.” 
But Lazarus replied by asking me: 
“Is Elisaeus’ miracle unknown to you?— 
When hastily a corpse was thrown into his tomb 
As soon as it had touched the prophet’s holy body 
Life was restored to it with marvellous quickness?” 


Andr. Yes, such a faith deserves to be admired 

But its foundations do not seem reliable. 
Sometimes you meet a good and loving wife, 
Who having witnessed her own husband’s death, 
Will still believe that he is only slumbering 

And will awake soon and return to her. 

Nath. Oh, if the hopes of our friends in Bethany 
Were realized, who could describe the happiness 
Which would replenish our saddened hearts. 

How great would be the recompense to you, my Lady, 

Who are bereaved of the most loving Son. 

Yet does it seem presumption to expect 

The God of our Fathers would restore his Son 

To our nation, which rejected Him with scorn, 

In spite of all the miracles and consolations 

By which he proved His love for Abram’s children. 
Andr. I feel compelled to search for Simon, my poor 

brother; 

Perhaps I find him at Gethsemane 

Where our host has offered shelter for this week. 

I fear there is some danger for us Galileans 

To wander through this city’s streets to-night. 


Nath. I willingly accomp’ny you beyond the Kedron 
And face the wrath of our Master’s haters. 


SECOND ACT 
SCENE: The same room early on Easter morning. 


Our Blessed Lady sitting in the center, Saint John 
standing by her side; later on enter Saints Peter, An- 
drew, and Nathanel, and after them, Saints James, 
Mary Magdalen, Salome, and Mary Cleophas. 
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John. Dear Mother, how your eyes this morn’ are 

gleaming 
A joyful dream must have consoled you greatly; 

How must the angels’ hosts enjoy the fortitude 

With which you sacrificed your only Son to God. 

My mother and the other faithful women 

Have hurried to the tomb this morning early. 

The Master has been crucified by Pilate’s soldiers, 
His death was marked by earthquake and by darkness. 

Nath. We had been frightened by the darkness in 

the daytime, 

And felt the bursting of the rocks of Olivet; 
With awe we saw the graves around us opened, 
But did not know the meaning of these portents. 

Andr. They told us, loving Mother, you had stood 
With John and our sisters at the cross’s foot. 

I wonder why my brother Peter was not there; 

I am afraid the soldiers have arrested him 

Because he had cut off the ear of Malchus. 

John. Let not yourself be troubled as regards his 
safety; 

I saw him unmolested in the court of Caiphas, 

He could escape from thence by cover of the night, 
For with the Lord two murderers only died. 

(The noise of an earthquake is heard.—Pause.) 
How this new earthquake makes the building tremble,— 
And yet your peacefulness is not disturbed. 

(Andrew and Nathanael rush in excited by fear; Saint 

Peter follows with bent head and tearful eyes.) 

Nath. Woe is to us, the earth anew is shaking, 
Will our Master’s word be now fulfilled, 

That for His undeserved assassination 
No stone upon a stone shall now remain 
In this ungrateful city of Jerusalem? 

John. (turning towards Saint Peter.) 

Has Simon Cephas lost his wonted courage? 
How bravely did he follow our Master 
When He was questioned in the hall of Caiphas. 

Andr. Last night we found him in Gethsemane, 
Yet gave he no response to our questions; 
Repeatedly he cried with tears: “Oh my good Mas- 

ter!” 

His loss has evidently caused him great distress. 

Pet. (kneeling weeping at our Lady’s feet.) 
Be merciful—O Mother!—Pardon me! 
As our Master’s look—brought me His pardon— 
For moved by coward fear—I thrice denied Him 
Before the High Priest’s servants in the courtyard. 
Be merciful!—O Mother, pardon me! 

(Our Lady with smiling sympathy puts her hand on 
his head; the others are greatly astonished at this 
revelation and look amazed at each other. During the 
pause Saint James the Less enters). 

James. (to our Lady) Peace be with you my most 

afflicted cousin, 
And with you all, my much beloved brethren. 
Have you been told that our Master’s enemies 
Have asked the Procurator for a guard of soldiers 
To watch the sacred tomb until this evening? 
They are afraid, lest we, His followers, 
Should steal the body and then spread the rumor 
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How now His prophecy had been fulfilled, 
That He would rise on this third day from death. 
Can you remember these prophetic words? 
I have no recollection that He uttered them. 
(The other Apostles shake their heads; Our Lady 
smiles sadly.) 
Nathan. I wonder that they give us credit for such 
courage 
When in the garden we forsook Him cowardly, 
And only John stood bravely at the cross. 
Magd. (rushes in excited.) 
Woe, new misfortune has befallen our Master; 
Will His pursuers never let him rest in peace? 
As soon as we came near the entrance of the garden 
We saw the stone rolled back. His tomb wide open. 
Andrew. Did you examine if the body was still there? 
Magd. The fright quite stunned me, and I hastened 
here 
To get assistance and advice from you. 
James. Did you not see the guards around the grave? 
Pilate had ordered them to watch the tomb. 
Magd. No one was there; but words are useless 
here, 
Are you not men enough to see the grave? 
Peter. Come, John, let us examine our Master’s tomb, 
He will protect us, if we give Him our trust. 
Magd. (Kneeling weeping before our Lady) 
O most afflicted Mother, how your heart must bleed 
To hear of this new insult to your loving Son; 
His very sepulchre has suffered sacrilege. 
I now shall hurry to the garden tomb, 
To snatch the sacred body from his enemies, 
And bury it in Magdala’s delightful garden 
On Lake Genesareth’s most peaceful shores. 
(She kisses the hand of our Lady and hurries away.) 
James. I cannot understand what happened at the 
tomb; 
The Roman soldiers were appointed there to watch 
That none should touch the sepulchre, sealed by the 
Council. 
How can you reconcile the violation of the tomb 
With watching Roman soldiers round about? 
(Salome and Mary Cleophas enter hastily.) 
Sal. Oh joy dear Mother, joy to you dear brethren 
The Master dear has truly risen from the grave. 
M. Cleoph. We were allowed to touch Him in the 
garden 
His sacred feet to kiss and to embrace. 
James. Good Ladies, who has filled you with such 
fancies? 
Did you in sleep experience some dreamy vision. 
And when awaking took it for reality? 
Sal. (addressing Andrew) 
You know at daybreak some of us went to the garden 
We saw the stone rolled back, the tomb stood open. 
We trembling ventured near and saw a youth in white 
Sitting inside the empty grave at the right hand. 
He questioned us and calmed us by his speech: 
“Be not affrighted, you look for the crucified. 
Why seek the living one amongst the dead? 
Jesus is risen as he said before; 
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See here the empty place in which His body rested. 
But go, tell Cephas and the other brethren, 
He will precede them into Galilee 
That they may see Him in their native country.”— 
But tell us, Brethren, where is Simon Cephas, 
That we may render to him our message? 
Andrew. A little while ago he went with John 
By Magdalen’s request to see the tomb. 
She told us that the stone has been rolled back 
But she said nothing of the youth in white; 
Nor did she tell us that she saw the Master. 
How could you see what she did never notice? 
James. How could you venture to approach the tomb, 
When it was guarded by the Roman soldiers? 
Cleoph. O Son there were not any soldiers there. 
When Magdalen perceived the open tomb 
She hastened through the gate back to the city, 
Thus she could not perceive the vision in the tomb. 
Sal. When leaving it, as we approached the garden 
gate, 
We heard the sound of the beloved voice: 
Saying with joyful accents: “Peace to you!” 
The Master stood before us with a beaming face 
There were no traces in it of maltreatment; 
We saw in both His hands and feet the marks of nails, 
Yet did they not disfigure him, but were like rubies. 
M. Cleoph. Kneeling before him we embraced His 
feet, 
He did not hinder us from kissing them with joy. 
Andrew. See here is Simon coming, tell him of your 
visions 
I doubt if he will render credence to your words. 
Peter. (entering with John) 
The story of the open grave is true 
Of guards there was no trace left in the garden. 
John. The body was not stolen hurriedly by thieves: 
The linen shroud in which It had been wrapt 
Was lying neatly folded in the corner. 
Nath. Did you not see the angel sitting in the tomb? 
Did not the Master at the garden gate appear? 
Peter. Who speaks of angels and the Lord’s appear- 
ance? 
Nath. The women here, who coming from the tomb 
Received a message to thee from the Master. 
Peter. What is the message, which He gave to you? 
Sal. He will precede us into Galilee, 
There He will show Himself to all His friends. 
Andrew. Tell us, good sisters, have your eyes seen 
clearly? 
Were not your ears, your touch, perhaps deluded? 
M. Cleoph. We saw him standing in the clearest day- 
light. 
No sound disturbed the garden’s quiet air. 
His flesh and bone were real as mine own. 


John. I quite believe your story, for when we 
Had carefully examined all about the tomb 
There crossed a faint remembrance through my mind 
Of our Master’s words, pronounced some month ago: 
“T shall rise from death on the third day.” 

Magd. (entering and addressing our Lady) 
What joy and happiness for you, dear Mother; 
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The Master has arisen from the dead, 
Rejoice with me, for He appeared to me. 
Peter. These sisters here say they have seen Him 
too; 
Were you with them beside the garden gate? 
Magd. (all listen carefully and give expression to 
their astonishment.) 
I saw no one, but walking in distress 
Into the utmost corner of the garden 
To find the place where they perhaps had hidden 
The precious body of our murdered Master. 
My searching and my quest were unavailing, 
And to the tomb I turned my steps with tears. 
Inside I saw two youths clothed in white garments 
And one of them asked me in friendly tones: 
“What are you weeping for so sore, good women?” 
Isaid: “Because they took away my Master’s body, 
And I should like to know the place where they have 
put It.” & 
I heard some steps behind me, and turned round, 
There stood, as I surmised, the gardener. 
Accosting me, He said: “Whom dost thou seek, good 
woman?” 
I said: “If thou hast taken Him away, good Sir, 
Tell me the place and I will carry Him away.” 
Then did I hear the Master’s voice calling me “Mary.” 
“Rabboni!” I cried out, and kneeling at His feet 
I tried to kiss them and embrace them as of old. 
But He said: “Do not touch me at this hour; 
But go and take this message to my brethren: 
Soon I shall leave you to ascend to heaven 
To Him, who is my Father and your Father, 
Who is my God and your great Lord and God.” 
Peter. Thanks be, dear Brethren to our gracious 
Lord 
For these new tidings, full of joy and consolation. 
(To our Lady) Let us congratulate you, happy Mother! 
(“REGINA COELI,” and the EASTER SEQUENCE.) 


THIRD ACT. 


Easter evening in the same room. Our Lady sitting, 
Saints Andrew and John are with her; Saint Peter 
entering; later on Cleophas and Stephen enter, and 
last Saint James. 

Andrew. Your fate has caused anxiety to us, dear 

brother; 

Are not the holy city’s streets still filled 

With enemies of our Master and of us? 

Peter. The gentle Master who has risen from the 

dead, 

Has deigned to show Himself to me, poor sinner. 

How I did feel ashamed at his great kindness, 

When He inclined to me his loving countenance. 

Andrew. Where were you when the Master came to 

you? 

Peter. My conscience urged me to the rock of 

Calvary, 
To weep on its blood-stained surface again 
And grieve for my denial of the Master.— 
The streets were nearly empty, for our enemies 
Are frightened lest some furious Galileans 
Might now revenge the murder of their benefactor. 
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The garden with its tomb were quite forsaken, 
No one was seen around the rock of Calvary. 
Where they had fixed the cross I threw myself aground 
With tears and sorrow for my cowardice, 
Not daring with my lips to kiss the sacred spot. 
I prayed: “Do take, O Lord, my useless life this hour 
Lest I should be anew unfaithful unto Thee.” 
I felt a gentle touch upon my shoulder, 
And saw the Master’s countenance smiling at me; 
He spoke no single word, nor was it needed, 
His full forgiveness was no longer doubtful, 
And suddenly he vanished from my eyes. 
(During the last words CLEOPHAS and STEPHEN enter.) 
Andrew. Did you perceive, dear Cleophas and 
Stephen, 
The joyful news which Simon has just told us? 
The Lord indeed has arisen from the grave 
And has appeared on Calvary to him. 
Cleo. To us he came on our way to Emaus; 
He caught us up soon after Bab-el-Wad. 
Steph. We took him for a pilgrim coming from the 
feast; 
He did not seem aware of our Master’s fate. 
Cleo. But what we told Him caused him no surprise: 
He showed us from the saying of the prophets, 
That only after having passed through many torments 
Could the Messias enter into heaven’s glory. 
Steph. My heart began to burn with confidence and 
courage, 
New faith and light expelled despair and gloom. 
Cleo. When we had reached our house He wanted 
to proceed, 
We begged Him urgently to be our guest; 
“Lord, stay with us,” we pleaded, “for the day is spent 
The night is fast approaching, be our guest.” 
Steph. We sat at table full of consolation 
And hungry to be fed by holy words of His. 
Cleo. At my request He blessed the bread and broke 
it, 
We looked at Him and recognized the Master’s features, 
And then He disappeared from our astonished eyes. 
Forgetting the fatigue of our weary journey 
We hastened here to tell the brethren this good news. 
John. Praise be to God for his paternal mercy, 
And to the Master for His condescension. 
Nath. (to our Lady) 
Have you not seen, dear Mother, our risen Master? 
You, who have been so true to Him and loving.— 
(Our Lady nods smilingly) 
Oh would that he would show himself to us to-day 
I cannot sleep to-night unless I see Him. 
Peter. We have His promise He will show himself 
in Galilee, 
And all His friends will have the privilege of seeing 
Him. 
James. (enters and speaks first to our Lady) 
Peace be with you and joy, dear cousin, and to all. 
Nath. Are you aware of our Master’s triumph? 
He has arisen and appeared to Simon 
And showed himself at Emaus to these brethren. 
James. I too have been allowed to see and hear Him— 
I never could deserve so great a favor. 
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Andrew. Where have you seen and heard the risen 
Master? 
James. This afternoon my steps turned to Moriah; 
The courts were almost empty and forsaken; 
Some priests stood near the altar; seemingly depressed 
They shyly looked at me when I was passing them. 
In the far corner of the southeast I knelt down 
Beseeching our God for mercy on this city 
That he might save from permanent destruction 
This holy place wherein his mercy dwelt, 
Although its leaders had by our Master’s murder 
Deserved that it were laid in ruins for a time. 
An unexpected light fell on the wall; 
Before me stood the Master with an earnest look; 
His eyes conveyed to me the information 
That my petition was not opportune: 
My prayers were to be for souls, who need salvation, 
Not for the maintenance of stony walls. 
He then beheld me lovingly and said: 
“To my apostles give to-day this message; 
Return to Galilee and tell the brethren 
To meet together on the mountain of the breads, 
Where they shall see me on the day of the full moon.” 
I tried to touch his garment, but in vain. 
He disappeared with unexpected suddenness; 
But I went forth exceedingly consoled, 
And cannot doubt that he appeared to me. 
Andrew. ‘Thanks to the loving Master for this favor. 
James. (as if suddenly remembering something un- 
pleasant) 
But when I was about to leave the temple court, 
I was affrighted by something I noticed: 
There stood some priests close to the temple gate 
In conversation with some Roman soldiers. 
Behind a pillar in the falling darkness 
I stood and listened to the words they spoke. 
A soldier cried: “It is no use, for we are lost 
For running from the tomb of Calvary in fright; 
We dare not show again in daytime our faces.” 
The other cried: “It would be too absurd to state 
The body had been stolen by His followers. 
We saw a lightning coming down from heaven 
A man in white, his face bright like the sun, 
Rolled quickly back the stone and sat upon it; 
We all fell on the ground like some dead men. 
When consciousness returned we ran away. 
We dare not face the punishment awaiting us.” 
I could not hear the whispered answers of the priests; 
At last a Roman said: “It is a bargain; 
But you must screen us from the wrath of Pilate, 
We will not risk our lives for money payment.”— 
I ran away upon these words, for I suspect, 
The soldiers have been paid for murdering us; 
Perhaps they will attack us in the midst of darkness; 
I should therefore lock all the doors to-night. 
Nath. I hope you will not lock the doors against the 
Master, 
If He should deign to visit us this evening. 
John. Be not disturbed, my dear Nathanael; 
The Lord who passed unhindered through the solid 
rock, 
Will not be hindered from his visit by closed doors. 
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Andrew. Our brother Thomas has not yet returned, 
I fear some misadventure has befallen him; 
He should be with us at this evening hour. 
Nath. He said his errand might detain him till 
next day. 
Peter. May God’s protection be with him and us this 
night. 
All. Amen. 
FOURTH ACT 


Scene I. A room in the country house of Saint 
Mary Magdalen on the shore of Lake Genesareth. 

Our Lady sitting in the center; on her left, Saint 
Mary Magdalen; on the right, Saints Peter and John; 
opposite, Saints Nathanael and Thomas. Later on 
Saints Andrew and John enter. 


Peter. We have returned, dear Mother, from our 
errand, 
Inviting our brethren of Mid-Galilee 
To meet the risen Master on the mountain of the 
breads, ™ 
Where on the day of the full moon he will appear. 
John. We did not find much faith, but often doubts, 
Yet many friends will come through curiosity 
To see if our Master’s resurrection is a fact, 
Or only a concoction of our wandering minds. 
Nath. The North of Galilee had been assigned to us; 
It was not easy to find credence there. 
I told them how first on the Paschal day 
The Lord appeared to our three sisters in the garden, 
Later to Peter and to James and two disciples; 
Late in the evening to us ten apostles; 
That we would not believe until we touched Him, 
And saw Him eat with us as in the former days. 
They ought to have believed what we had seen and felt; 
Nor did the words of Thomas cause conviction. 


Thomas. I could not chide them for their hesitation, 
For I myself had not believed the witness of you ten; 
Not until I had touched the sacred wounds 
Did I believe and cried: “My Lord and God!” 

Nath. When they would not believe the words of 

Thomas, 

I took upon my lips the Master’s saying, 

With which he had reproved his unbelief: 

“Blessed are those who have believed without first 
seeing.” 

Thom. Upon me lies the duty to implore the Master 
To heal the unbelieving through his sacred wounds. 
(Andrew and James enter and stand one on each side) 

Magd. Andrew and James you are most welcome 

here! 
Have you good news to tell our loving Mother? 

Andrew. Our path led us to Jesrahel and Nazareth; 
We found most faith within the walls of Naim; 

They said: “The wonder-worker who could raise our 
youth 

Can easily rebuild within three days 

The temple of his body, when destroyed 

By his fierce enemies, in greater glory.” 

James. We found less joy amongst our Nazareth 

relations; 

Some years ago they cried out for more miracles, 
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Now they refuse the great sign of the prophet Jonas, 
Of which our Master spoke with some solemnity, 
And now fulfilled it by His resurrection; 
“As Jonas was three days within the fish’s bowels, 
No longer shall the earth retain the Son of man 
When He has suffered death by being crucified.” 
(To our Lady) 
O Mother dear, let us implore the Master 
That our blood relations may not be excluded 
When strangers are becoming heirs of Abraham. 
Magd. Your task, dear brethren, has been most 
fatiguing. 
Take now your rest as my most welcome guests. 
Peter. We dare not think of resting, Magdalen, 
Whilst numerous visitors are staying in your house; 
Our duty is to keep your larders filled, 
And not to eat the bread of idleness. 
The night seems favorable for going fishing, 
The boats and nets are ready on the shore. 
I shall row out as in the former days. 
Andrew. As usual I shall go with you, brother. 
John. As ever I am ready to assist you. 
Thomas. I go with you, though ignorant of fishing. 
Nath. There will be room for me, too, in the skiff. 
James. A Nazarene, I do not know the art of rowing, 
But I will put my strength at your disposal. 
Magd. It does not please me, that my guests should 
work at night, 
But as you seem determined, I must yield. 
John (To our Lady) Good-bye, dear Mother, until 
early morning. 
All the Apostles wave “Good Bye.”—A short Easter 
Song. 


FIFTH ACT 
ScENE: The same room early next morning; 
Our Lady sitting; Saint Mary Magdalen standing or 
moving about; later on the six Apostles enter. 
Magd. I spent an anxious time this stormy night, 
dear Mother; 
The gale which shook our house to its foundations 
Must also have stirred up the waves against our 
brothers; 
I heard the waters splash against the garden walls. 
(Looking through the window.) 
Thank God, they are returning all in safety, 
And dragging heavy loaded baskets after them; 
How could they harvest such a catch in storm and 
wind? 
A warm repast is ready, waiting for them; 
The night was cold, the wind is blowing frostily, 
They are wet through, and Peter’s garments drop 
As if he had been falling from the boat. 
The Apostles enter; Saint Peter deep in thought, 
keeping in the background. 
My brethren, how ali night I have repented 
That I consented to your fishing expedition; 
I have prepared for you a warming, cheering meal, 
Too small a recompense for your night’s tiring work. 
Nath. We have been warmed and strengthened 
through the meal, 
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Which our Master at the shore prepared for us. 
Magd. The Master! Have you seen Him in the 
night, 
Walking, as formerly, upon the waves? 
Andrew. He stood, a stranger, on the beach when 
we returned 
With empty boats and nets this early morning. 
And queried us about our night’s success. 
Magd. Whence did you then succeed to fill your 
baskets? 
John. He counselled us to turn a little to the sea 
And at the right-hand side to cast the net; 
Although we knew Him not in the dim light, 
We followed his advice unhesitatingly. 
Andrew. We caught a multitude of splendid fishes. 
We counted them: one hundred three and fifty, 
Yet was the net left totally intact. 
James. John’s eagle eyes soon recognized the Mas- 
ter’s features, 
And when He had but whispered his discovery, 
Simon threw off his tunic, jumped into the water, 
And waded to the Master, standing on the beach. 
Nath. We other five with all our might and effort 
Dragged boat and net unto the sandy shore. 
Magd. That was at dawn; where have you been 
meantime? 
The sun is standing now high in the sky. 
Thomas. The Master stood on shore, a fire of coal 
was lit. 
Upon it lay a fish, and some hot loaves. 
He bade us add some of our recent booty, 
And gave us ready portions for our early breakfast. 
He spake no word, but we were full of silent joy, 
We knew for certain, that He was the Master. 


Nath. He had placed Simon nearest to the fire 
That his wet undergarment might not chill him. 
John. But a still greater favor He bestowed on 
Simon: 
When our love repast had reached its ending, 
The Master three times questioned him before us: 
“Simon Bar-Jona, dost thou love me more than 
these?” 
And Simon answered: “Lord thou knowest all; 
Thou also knowest well that I do love Thee.” 
Whereon the Lord gave thrice to him this charge: 
“Feed thou my lambs, my sheep, both small and big.” 
Peter. How could I say in truth, I loved Him more 
than John, 
Who stood by Him, whilst I betrayed him thrice? 
For my threefold denial did ask me three times 
Until my contrite tears rose in my eyes. 


Magd. Yes, Simon, our gentle Master is ever ready 
Much to forgive where He finds much of love; 

And in addition He will grant still greater favors. 
(Our Blessed Lady rises, takes hold of Saint Peter’s 
right hand, kisses it kneeling, and says softly 
but solemnly) 

The Handmaid of the Lord pays humble homage 
To thee, the Pastor of His earthly flock. 
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Peter. (Confused, lifting his left hand and his face 
towards heaven, then raises our Lady saying) 
O thou, the most pure Mother of my Master, 
Do not kneel in the dust before me, a poor sinner. 
Peter. (All the rest look at each other in astonish- 
ment leads her back to her seat; the others come 
in turn and kiss kneeling the right hand of Peter 
in the following order) 
John. God’s blessing on thee, my dear friend and 
pastor. 
Andrew. God’s grace be with thee, my dear brother 
Cephas. 
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Thomas. Give strength to our faith, unshaking rock. 
Nath. Blessed art thou, the herald of God’s Son. 
James. Hail! key bearer of God’s eternal gates. 
Magd. Unlock for us the gates of heaven’s mercy. 
Peter. O Mother, Brethren, pray for me most earn- 
estly 

That I more faithfully may serve our Lord and Master. 
ALL. To Him, the conqueror of death and hell, 

Be honor, glory, praise, and thanks for ever. Alleluja. 


Hymn of Saint Peter. 
THE ENp. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—tThe holiday vacation closed on January 4th, which 
was several days earlier than in former years. Some 
of the students came back heavy of heart, feeling that 
with the close of the first semester, early in February, 
they might, for want of sufficient funds, have to dis- 
continue their studies at least temporarily. The stu- 
dents in the Minor Seminary for the diocese of Indian- 
apolis had been officially informed that after the first 
semester the diocese saw itself compelled to drop them 
from its payroll. Notice was given the students of the 
Major Seminary that they would be expected to pay 
as much as they could towards their board and tuition. 
This measure of economy affected 125 students. Of 
these all but thirty-two were able to make arrange- 
ments whereby they might continue for the time being, 
hoping that better days were in store for them. This 
leaves 171 sudents in the Minor Seminary. The Major 
Seminary has an enrollment of 219. It is a painful 
duty to have to turn away boys who feel the call to 
the priesthood and the urge to prepare themselves for 
the priestly state simply because they haven’t the 
means to pay their way. Maybe there are among our 
readers some who can by small donations help us to 
build up scholarships for such needy boys who will be 
future apostles. A scholarship, it should be remem- 
bered, is a perpetual fund, the interest of which will 
help one student after the other to the priesthood. As 
soon as one reaches his goal another takes his place 
and so on for all time. 

—The community and the student body went through 
the spiritually invigorating exercises of a retreat dur- 
ing the first week of February. Father Venantius, 
O. M. Cap., came from New York City to conduct the 
retreat for the priests and the clerics of the Abbey with 
a follow-up week for the brothers. Father Francis P. 
Lyons, C. S. P., of Chicago, was retreat master for the 
students of the Major Seminary, while Father Ful- 
gence Meyer, O. F. M., did a like service for the stu- 
dents of the Minor Seminary. 

—Father Abbot gave a retreat to the Academy pupils 
at Ferdinand on Feb. 2, 3, 4. The following week he 
conducted a three-day retreat for our Junior Brothers. 
At the close of the latter he clothed with the Bene- 
dictine habit as Oblates two more boys who have joined 
the Junior Brothers. 

—On the evening of January 20th we were startled 
by the rather sudden death of our chef, Mr. Eugene 


Erbs, who had been with us since September 1932. 
The deceased was of a quiet disposition, a pious man 
and daily communicant, going to Mass each morning 
at 4 o’clock with the brothers who work in the kitchen. 
Father John accompanied the remains to Cincinnati, 
where the funeral was held. R. I. P. 


—The three clerics of St. Joseph’s Abbey in 
Louisiana, who are making their theological studies in 
our seminary, spent the holiday vacation at their home 
abbey. Two of them, Fr. John LeBlanc and Fr. Robert 
LePlace, made their solemn vows on January 6th. The 
third, Fr. Leo Couvillon, was their traveling companion. 


—On Feb. 2, 3, and 4 respectively Father Abbot con- 
ferred the clerical tonsure and four minor orders on 
three clerics of the Abbey: Fr. Robert Morthorst, Fr. 
David Duesing, and F. Dominic Buche. 


—Mr. Peter Gerber, a highly respected and esteemed 
citizen of Ferdinand, died Feb. 7 after an illness of 
only one day. The morning previous he had been to 
church to attend Mass. For years he had been a daily 
communicant. Mr. Gerber passed away in his nine- 
tieth year. He had lived a long and useful life. Up to 
the time of his death he stood erect and was more 
vigorous and active than many a man at 75. He was 
probably the last of the living witnesses who were 
present at the ceremonies incident to the formal taking 
over of the property on which St. Meinrad’s Abbey now 
stands. He and his brother Frank, later Father Benno, 
(who died Dee. 14, 1931), accompanied the procession 
from Ferdinand to the future St. Meinrad on March 
21, 1854. Solemn High Mass was celebrated on the 
porch of the log cabin that was to serve as a dwelling 
for our pioneers. In his lifetime the deceased saw our 
institution grow from a tiny cabin to its present dimen- 
sions. During all these eighty years our community 
was indebted to him for many a favor. — Mr. Gerber 
was one of seven children, four boys and three girls. 
The latter all entered the Benedictine convent at Fer- 
dinand. One brother, Father Benno, O. S. B., made his 
religious profession at St. Meinrad July 16, 1864. One 
boy died in his youth. Mr. John Gerber, the youngest 
of the family, is still living at Ferdinand. Father 
Abbot, Fathers Odilo, (recently resigned as pastor of 
Ferdinand), Eberhard, and Gabriel, attended the 
funeral. Father Eberhard preached the funeral ser- 
mon. R. I. P. 
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N. R. A. — New Recruits Admitted : 
The war of the nations, thank God, is over, but the struggle with the legions € 

of hell will go on until we surrender our soul into the hands of Christ, our Com- i 
mander-in-Chief. Spiritual warfare, like military tactics, is a science. Its rules ¢ 
must be learned in a military school, and skill in it acquired in a training camp. “ 
Each Benedictine abbey is a school where raw recruits are drilled daily in this r 
spiritual warfare and imbibe the valiant spirit of St. Benedict, the Beloved of God, Py 
who died standing, fighting for “Peace,” the priceless heritage of all his sub- i 
ordinates. fe 
Will you fight the battles of your soul as a lay brother under St. Benedict’s * 
standard and direction? c 
Make application to-day to his recruiting officer— r 

The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad. Indiana % 

s ‘ 
Quality . 
Becomes the Standard ; 

The cry of “cheap, cheap” is losing its effectiveness and ry 

the lure of quality is again being felt in the land. c 

Prices are now balanced on the scales of quality. g 

The Abbey Press has never lost sight of the quality factor. + 


True, prices were forced down, but The Abbey Press’ qualities 
were never cheapened to bring down prices. We are proud of % 
our “Home of Better Printing.” 


We solicit the printing of Magazines, School and College 


























Papers, Reports, Church Forms and Collection Envelopes, ¢ 
Prayer Books, Booklets and Pamphlets, Hospital Printing and ie 
Physicians’ Records. % 
THE ABBEY PRESS : 

“Home of Better Printing”’ se 

SAINT MEINRAD fer INDIANA * 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 


4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any locai bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will torward the Coupon 
Note direct to you py registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bankers and Brokers 
are invited to partici- Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


Se eae Hee St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















